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We proceed now to assert another right for the churches—inat 
of holding and controlling their own propertyMany of the 
churches of Massachusetts came early into the possession of prop- 
erty, to a very considerable amount. Some of this was acquired 
by purchase, and some by gifts or grants from the proprietors of 
common lands, or from pious and charitable individuals. In regard 
to the property given to the churches, the object to which it should 
be applied was, in some cases, specified; and in others, not. In 
either case, the property was given to the churches, to be disposed 
of according to their direction and order. Now what we claim 
for the churches, is, the plain, simple, natural right of holding and 
managing theinaian property, according to their own discretion. 
We ask not that the church may be allowed to seize and appro- 
priate the property of the parish, but we do ask that it may have 
the disposal of tts own. Says the good man in the parabie, “ Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?” 

As the right of the churches to hold and manage their own 
property is thought to depend upon their political existence, we 
shall endeavor to prove, from their early and subsequent history, 
that they have been regarded as bodies politic, known in law, ex- 
ercising the powers of a legal incorporation. In support of this 
position, let it be considered, 

That the original churches of Massachusetts were gathered 
according to law. They were gathered with the consent and ap- 
probation of the civil powers. For several years after the begin- 
ning of the settlement, whenever a church was intended to be 
gathered, the approbation of the magistrates must be first obtained.* 


* See Winthrop’s Hi st. vol. i. pp. 180, 217, 275, &e 
Marcu, 1828. 15 
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And in 1641, a law was passed, giving free liberty to gather 
churches, with the approbation of the magistrates “ and the elcers 
of ne niches churches ;” but in no other way.* This certainly 
looks as though the churches were to be re garded as legally or- 
ganized and established. 

The churches in Massachusetts, or rather their members, 
were for many years entrusted with great cwil power. From 
1631, until 1662, none were entitled to the right of suffrage, or 
could be chosen or appcinted to any office, who were not members 
of some regularly established church.t The churches, therefore, 
for more than thirty years, had the power of excluding any person 
in the country from any office, and even from exercising the rights 
of a freeman.—lIs it possible that bodies possessing so much power 
were not regarded as bodies politic—bodies recognized and incor- 
ae by the laws? 

. We have evidence that in the early settlement of Massachu- 
setts, the churches exercised parochial authori ity. They had simi- 
lar corporate powers to those wae h parishes now exercise. What 
is now a precinct or parish? “ A precinct or parish,” says Chief 
Justice Parker, “is a corporation established solely for the purpose 
of maintaining public worship, and their powers are limited to that 
object. They may raise money for building and kee ping in repair 
their meeting house, and supporting their minister, but for no other 
purpose.”{ But there is evidence that the churches, in the early 
settlement of this Commonwealth, exercised all the power here 
ascribed to parishes. ‘They built and owned the first meeting 
houses, and had the power of levying and collecting money for 
this object. In 1640, says Gov. Win throp, “the church of Boston 
(the CHURCH) were necessitated to build a new meeting house, 
and a great difference arose about the place of situation, which had 
much troubled other churches, on the like occasion; but after some 
debate, it was referred to a committee, and was quietly settled. 
It cost about one thousand pounds, which was raised out of the 
weekly voluntary contribution, without any noise or complaint ; 
when, in some other cuuRcHEs, which did it by w ay of rates, 
there was muc +h difficulty and compulsion by levies, to raise a far 
less sum.”|| 

The churches, at this period, had the power of raising money 
by tax for the support of ther pastors. Says Gov. Winthrop 
again, in 1642, “the churches held a different course, in raising the 
minister’s maintenance. Some did it by way of taxation, which 
was very offensive to some. Amongst others, one Briscoe of 
Watertown, being grieved with this course in that town, the rather 
because himself and others, who were NO MEMBERS, were taxed, 


* Colony Laws, p. 100. t Pickering’s Reports, vol. i. p. 97. 
t Ibid. p. 117 | History, vol. ii. p. 31. 
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wrote a book against it,” &c.* From the latter part of this quota- 
tion, we learn, that the word church is here used in its arg 
sense, as including only members in covenant—that the church, i 
this sense, had the power of levying and collecting a tax, for a 
support of its minister—that the power thus exercised was not 
mere church power, as it extended to those who were not members, 
and consequently, that it must have been conferred by some pro- 
vision or enactment of the General Court. 

These conclusions are all confirmed by Hubbard’s account of 
the same affair. ‘ About this time, some difference happened i 
New England about the way of raising the maintenance of the 
ministers, in regard that many cHuRCHEs proceeded therein rather 
by way of taxation, than by contribution. ‘This new way of ease- 
ment was offensive to some in the country. Amongst others, it 
was very grievous to one Briscoe, a tanner, of Watertown; for 
this man published a book against the way of maintenance, wherein 
himself, and those that were No MEMBERS, were taxed to maintain 
the ministers of the place they belonged unto. He was convened 
before the court to answer for his reproachful speeches; but for 
his arguments, they were not worth the answering ; for he that shall 
deny the exerting of the civil power to provide for the comfortable 
subsistence of them that preach the Gospel, fuste potius erudiendus 
quam argumento.”t—What was matter of inference from Win- 
throp’s account is here expressly recorded,—that the churches were 
authorized by “ the civil power” to collect taxes of their members 
and others for the support of ministers; or, in other words, that 
they were parochial corporations. 

Indeed, the churches, at the period of which we are speaking, 
must have had parochial authority, if this existed anywhere; for 
there were no parishes, as such, in existence, and parochial author- 
ity was not given to towns, until several years later. Chief Justice 
Parker dates the commencement of “legal obligation” on the part 
of towns to provide for the maintenance of ministers, in 1652.f 

We state it, therefore, as unquestionable fact, that the early 
churches of Massachusetts possessed and exercised parochial 
powers. But such powers they could not have exercised, had 
vi not been, in some way, le gally incorporated. 

The act of the General Court, accepting and approving of 
a ( ‘ambridge Platform, was a virtual incorporation of the chure h- 
es. It may not be generally known, that the Synod who framed 
this Platform assembled by order of the General C ourt||—that the 


* Hist. vol. ii. p. 93. It will be understood, here and elsewhere, when shewing the state 
of things in the e arly settlement of our country, that we are merely exhibiting facts, without 
expressing an opinion, one way or the other, as to their propriety. 

t Hubbard’s Hist. p. 412. t Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 516 

|| Gov. Winthrop says, “‘ The order was sent to the churches within this jurisdiction ; 
and to the churches in other jurisdictions, a letter was sent withal.” vol. ii. p. 269 
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members were supported, while in session, at the public charge— 
that the Platform, when framed, was “ presented to the General 
Court for their consideration and acceptance”—and that the same 
“was most thankfully accepted and approved.”* “It passed the 
test of the whole General Court, both magistrates and deputies, and 
the practice of it was commended to all the churches of the juris- 
diction.”+ This order, or act, passed “in the month of October, 
1648.” In 1680, the Platform was again approved by the General 
Court, and “ ordered to be printed, for the benefit of the ehurches 
in present and after times.” By these acts of the courts, espe- 
cially the first, the churches were virtually established and incor- 

orated, with all the powers and liberties granted to them im the 

latform. But the Platform grants to the churches, through the 
instrumentality of their deacons, the power of receiving, holding, 
and disposing ‘of property. “ The office and work of a deacon is 
to receive the offerings of the church, gifts given to the church, 
and to keep the treasury of the church, and therewith to serve the 
tables which the church is to provide for ; as the Lord’s table, the 
table of the ministers, and of such as are in necessity.”{ By the 
acceptance of this provision of the Platform, the churches were 
virtually incorporated, with the power of holding and controlling 
their own funds. 

5. The churches of Massachusetts have, from the first, exercised 
the right of holding and controlling different kinds of property. 
They held, as we have seen, the first houses of worship. They 
early commenced the purchasing of lands.|| Would they have 
done this, if they were not allowed to t: er them in fee, and to hold 
them in succession? Frequent grants of land, and donations of 
other property, were made to the oi all which supposes 
that they were acknowledged to have the power of holding and 
improving them. And the property thus acquired, they did hold 
and improve. They have held it, by their deacons, in uninter- 
rupted succession, and (as was proved in regard to the church in 
Dedham) have “had the exclusive control and management of it,” 
to the present time.§ Chief Justice Parker does indeed suppose 
that some “ feoffee or grantee in trust,” to hold the property of the 
church, might, in early times, have been appointed by the county 
court; but the supposition is mere conjecture, without a shadow 
of evidence to support it. The records of all the oldest churches 
may be consulted, and the existence of a grantee in trust, appointed 
by the county court, to take the charge of the church’s property, 
shall not be so much as intimated in one of them. No; the 
churches have held and controlled their own property, from the 


* Mather, vol. ii. p. 182. t Hubbard, p. 550. t Chap. vii. 
|| Some of the property of the first church in Dedham was obtained by purchase. See 
Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 489. 


§ Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 491 * Ibid. p. 497 
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first ; and, by so doing, have proved themselves to be in possession 
of the powers and privileges of legally incorporated bodies. 

This argument alone would sustain the cor ‘porate e xistence of the 
churches, were all that has been said previously to be set aside ; 
For the churches, it appears, have so long, and by so general con- 
sent, exercised the powers of corporations, in holding and controll- 
ing property, that their claim to be regarded as incorporate bodies 
is well established on the ground of prescription or custom, if on 
no other. In Coke on Littleton, it is said, “ A body politic or 
incorporate may commence and be established three manner of 
ways, viz. by prescription, by letters patent, or by act of Parlia- 
ment.” “ Prescription i is a title taking his substance of use and 
time allowed by law. Where a man will plead a title of prese rip- 
tion of custome, he shall say, that such a custome hath been used 
from time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
In Blackstone, it is also said, “ With us in England, the king’s con- 
sent is absolutely necessary to the erection of any corporation, 
either impliedly or expressly given. ‘The king’s implied consent 
is to be found in corporations which exist by the force of the 
common law, common law being nothing else but custom, arising 
from the universal agreement of the whole community. Another 
method of implication, whereby the king’s consent is presume d, is 
as to all corporations by prescription, which have existed as cor- 
por: ations, time whereof ‘the memor y of man runneth not to the con- 
trary ; and therefore are looked upon in law to be well created.” 

“It is a well known fact, that custom and prescription are far 
from being more restricted here, than in England.” It was deci- 
ded by Chief Justice Parsons many years ago, that “ this country 
has now been settled long enough, to allow of the time necessary 
to prove a prescription.”* Setting, therefore, all other consid ra- 
tions aside, the fact, that the churches of Massachusetts have, by 
universal consent, and for almost two hundred years, exercised the 
right of holding and disposing of property, is evidence enough of 
their corporate existence. ‘They have acted as corporations, “time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrar y; and there- 
fore are to be looked upon as well created.” 

6. In 1754, an act passed the Provincial Legislature, which 
went to confirm and establish the corporate existence and powers 
of the churches. In this act it is assumed, that grants and dona- 
tions had previously been made, not only to the churches, but to 
“the poor of the churches,” and to the officers of the churches. It 
is farther assumed, that “these several grants and donations” were 
intended to “‘ go in succession.” But, “doubts had arisen, in what 
cases such donations and grants might operate, so as to go in suc- 
cession.” Doubts might well arise as to what had been given to 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. vi. p. 90 
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“the poor of the churches,” and to the officers of the churches, 
if not in respect to church property itself. Wherefore, to remove 
all doubt, this law of 1754, was enacted, and “the deacons of 
the several Protestant churches (not Episcopal) were incorporate d, 
to take in succession all grants and donations, whether real « 
personal, made either to their several churche s, the poor of their 
churches, or to them and their successors, and to sue and defend 
in all actions touching the same. And wherever the ministers or 
elders shall, in the original grants or donations, have been joined 
with the deacons; in such cases, such officers and their successors, 
together with the deacons, shall be deemed the corporation for 
such purposes as aforesaid ;—saving, that no alienation of any 
lands belonging to churches, hereafter made by the deacons, with- 
out the consent of the church, or a committee of the church, for 
that purpose appointed, shall be sufficient to pass the same. And 
the several churches in this province, are hereby empowered to 
choose a committee, to call the deacons, or other church officers, 
to an account, and if need be, to commence and prosecute any 
suits, touching the same, and also to advise and assist such deacons 
in the administration of the affairs aforesaid.’* 

Chief Justice Parker asserts that “* this statute was predicated 
upon the fact, that much property had been conveyed to churches, 
who were incapable of holding it in succession. | But, with due 
deference, we must be allowed to say, that he is obviously mis- 
taken. ‘This statute does not assert or imply, that the churches 
are * inc apable of holding in succession. But, “doubts have 
arisen,” as, in respect to some of the property intended to be se- 
cured by the act, they might well arise ; and the act was intended 
rather to remove doubts, and to confirm existing powers and rights, 
than to create new ones. It is entitled “an act for the better 
securing grants and donations to pious uses ;” for their BETTER 
securing—implying, that they were not regarded previously 
as imsecure, but the Legislature wished, if possible, to increase the 
security. Indeed, it is evident from the letter of the act itself, that 
the churches had been regarded as capable of holding property 
in succession. For why were “grants and donations” made 
churches, “ by sundry well dis sposet d persons,” with “the intent 
and expectation that they should go in succession;” if the churches 
were not regarded as capable of holding in succession ? 

But it will be said, If the churches were previously regarded as 
incorporate bodies, then the act, of which we are speaking, which 
empowered the deacons to hold their property in trust, was an in- 
fringement of their existing rights—This inference would be just, 
if the act in question had taken the property of the churches en- 
tirely out of their hands, and from under their supervision and 


* Prevince Laws, p. 606. { Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 497 
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control. But it did not. It went rather to confirm than to di- 
minish their existing rights. ‘The act, to be sure, incorporated 
the deacons; but it virtually incorporated the churches over them 
with (as C. J. Parker expresses it) “ supervisory powers.”* For, 
in the first place, the deacons are but the servants of the church, 
who can be appointed or removed at pleasure. And then, while 
in office, they cannot “ alienate any lands belonging to the church” 
without its consent; necessarily implying that the church still re- 
tains a legal hold upon its lands. And besides, the church is 
expressly empowered “ to choose a committee to call the deacons 
to an account; and if need be, to commence and prosecute any 
suits” + against them; and also “to advise and assist them in the 
administration” of the church’s affairs—This act was obviously in- 
tended, as it actually goes, to confirm the corporate powers of the 
churches ; to protect them in the exercise of their legal rights ; 
and to increase, if possible, the security and certainty, that their 
property shall descend in uninterrupte d succession, and never be 
wrested from their hands. 

The act of which we have been speaking, constructed with so 
much care and wisdom for the security of the churches, was re- 
vised and re-enacted, Feb. 20, 1786, and is now a law of the 
Commonwealth. Its oper: ation was uniformly happy, and (so far 
as we know) entirely satisfactory to the chure ‘hes, affording them 
all the security they desired, until inte rrupted by some late decisions 
of the Supre me Judicial Court—the same to which we have al- 
ready referred, as depriving the church of its right in the choice 
of pastor. See number for February, p- 7 

These decisions bear upon the rights of the churches, in both 
cases, in the same way, viz. by denying their independent exis- 
tence, and making them the mere appendages of a parish. Says 
Chief Justice Parker, “'The only circumstance which gives a 
church any legal chi iracter, is its connexion with some regularly 
constituted society.” “A church cannot subsist, without some 
religious community to which it is attached.” “As to all civil 
purposes, the secession of a whole church from the parish would 
be an extinction of the church; and it is competent to the mem- 
bers of the parish to institute a new church, or to engraft one upon 
the old stock, if any of it should remain; and this new church 
would succeed to all the rights of the old, in relation to the par- 
ish.” ‘If all the members of a church should withdraw, leaving 
not even the deacons, or members enough to elect them, it might 
be necessary to apply to the Legislature, to appoint some new 
trustee of the property, until amew church should be organized 
within the parish. But where members enough are left, to exe- 


» 
vo. 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 501. 
t Is not the power here given to churches complet: proof, of itself, of their corporate 
existence 7? They may, by their committee, “ commence and prosecute any sui 
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cute the objects for which a church is gathered, choose deacons, 
&c., no legal change has taken place; the body remains ; and the 
secession of a majority of the members would have no other effect, 
than a temporary absence would have upon a meeting, which had 
been regularly summoned.”* 

These quotations, to which others of a similar import might be 
added, are sufficient to exhibit the doctrine which is now held, and 
which has the force of law, in relation to this subject. It is sub- 
stantially this: A church, when once connected in public worship 
with a town or parish, cannot, but by extinction, be disconnected. 
It cannot, as a church, withdraw. It m: iy become, in conscience, 
dissatisfied with the connexion; may vote to Ziwabes it; and its 
members, 1 in a large majority, may leave the parish; but they leave 
it only as individuals; the chure +h, with its property, remains. In- 
deed, the members may all go, and go by solemn vote ; but in 
this case, they die as a church; their property, however expressly 
given and secured to the church, is left to the parish; and this “‘is 
competent to institute a new church,” which may be more ob- 
sequious to its wishes, and “ will succeed to all the rights of the 
old.” 

In examining the doctrine here stated, we shall, first, notice the 
arguments, by which it is thought to be supported, and, secondly, 
those which go, in our opinion, to refute and overthrow it. 

It assumed by Chief Justice Parker, that in the early settle- 
ment of this country, “there was no very familiar distinction 
between the church and the whole assembly of Christians in the 
town. Almost, if not quite all the adult inhabitants were, at this 
time, church members; and a grant to the church, under such cir- 
cumstances, could mean nothing else than a grant to the town.” 
‘A person, intending to give property to pious uses, within the 
first half century after the migration of our ancestors, would 
denominate the donees the church—meaning the whole society 
of worshipping Christians.” + 

In support of the opinion here expressed, Chief Justice Parker 
adduces several considerations ; as, 

(1.) The practice of the primitive churches, which our fathers, 
he says, designed to imitate. But is Chief Justice Parker sure 
that there was no distinction in primitive Christian times, between 
the church and the congregation? We have proved, conclusively, 
that there was such a distinction, (see number for February, 
yp. 57—60,) and the proof of it need not be here repeated. 

(2.) He refers to the practice of Congregational churches, ‘“* he- 
fore the migration of our fathers to this country,” intimating that 
in them, the distinction between church and congregation did not 
exist.—We have inquired particularly into this subject, and have 


Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 504, 505 + Ibid. pp. 498, 500. 
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my own, but merely held in trust, for the benefit of the objects of 
my previous bounty ? 

But we will admit, for the sake of argument, what is probably 
more than the truth, that the property of the church in Dedham 
was originally and exclusively designed for the support of public 
worship. Still, it must have been designed to be expended under 
the direction of the church, and for the support of such worship as 
the brethren should approve; and the parish would receive 
benefit, only as they were willing to unite in the worship of the 
church. ‘This, undoubtedly, was the way, in which the parish ori- 
ginally came to be benefitted by the church’s appropriation of its 
funds. -'The church instituted their worship, and others came and 
united with themin it, and consented to assist them in supporting it. 
But this furnishes not a particle of evidence that the church is a 
mere trustee for the parish. Indeed, the whole proceeding implies 
the contrary. 

To the supposition, that the church is, and was designed to be, a 
trustee for the parish, there are, in our view, insuperable objections ; 
and especially so, on the ground taken by Chief Justice Parker, 
that the church is not ac orporate body, and “not capeble of holding 
property in succession.”* If the property of the church was origi- 

nally intended for the benefit of the paris sh, why, we ask, was it not 
given to the parish? ‘The parish, certainly, is a responsible body ; 
and what need of any trustee in the case? And if a trustee was 
needed, why, in the name of reason, was such a body as Chief 
Justice Parker conceives the church to be, constituted the trustee? 
Why trust one body with property, for the benefit of another which 
is incorpor: ated, when the body trusted has no corporate powers, 
and is “ine apal ble of holding property in succession ? This is like 
making the minor trustee for his parents, or the ward for his guardian, 
or the woman for her husband. Nor is this all the absurdity of the 
supposition. By the statute of 1754, the deacons are undoubtedly 
put in trust for the church, and the church m: ry call them to an ac- 
count for the manner in which the trust is executed. Here, then, 
according to the doctrine of the Judge, we have the deacons 
trustees for the church, and the church a trustee for the parish! A 
most singular state of things truly! Especially, when we consider 
that the parish i is a perfectly responsible body, capable of holding 
and managing property to any reasonable amount, and of all others 
least needing a trustee of any kind. 

3. Chief Justice Parker insists that his views of the church are 
“conformable to the usages of the country ; for,” says he, “ although 
many instances may have occurred, of the removal of church mem- 
bers from one church, or one place of worship, to another, and no 
doubt a removal of a majority of the members has sometimes 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol, xvi. p. 497 
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occurred; we do not hear of any church ceasing to exist, while there 
were members enough left to do church service,” “ a diminution 
of its numbers will not affect its identity.”*—But did Chief Justice 
Parker ever hear of a church voting, by a large majority, to with- 
draw from a parish, and of its withdrawing accordingly, and still of 
its leaving itself behind? ‘This was the case precisely, on which 
his Honor was called to decide. What usage of the country can 
he bring, in support of an instance such as this? No doubt, church 
members may remove from one place to another; and indeed a ma- 
jority of a church may remove, as individuals, by dismission and 
recommendation, and still leave the church behind them. “ A dimi- 
nution of its numbers,” in this way, “ will not affect the identity of 
the body.” But when a church, in regular meeting, takes up the 
subject of withdrawing from a parish; deliberates respecting it; sol- 
emnly votes to withdraw, and accordingly does withdraw, (although 
it may leave individuals behind,) we insist upon it that the church is 
withdrawn ; and we challenge any ” rson acquainted with our his- 
tory to bring any respectable usage of the country, previous to 
the late decisions, to countervail a sentiment we have expressed. 

4. Chief Justice Parker endeavors to support his views of the 
church, by analogies drawn from other bodies. When one parish 
separates from another, “ the effect "3 to leave the original body 
politic entire, however lee may be the proportion which secedes. 
And so it is of all voluntary societies. A refusal of a majority of the 
members to act, would devolve all power over the subject upon those 
who might choose to persevere.”+ But these an: logies, it will be 
seen, do not meet the case. Suppose a parish, in regular meeting, 
votes, by a large majority, to remove from one place of worship to 
another. Can it not in this way remove? Or will the minority 
—it may be a mere handful—vw ho choose to remain in the former 
place of worship, be regarded as the original parish? ‘ And so of 
all voluntary societies. A refusal of a majority of 7 members to 
act, devolves” the right of acting upon those who choose to perse- 
vere. But suppose a majority ae members do not refuse to 
act. Suppose they asse mble, and deliberate, and vote, that in fu- 
ture they will hold their meetings on the other side of the street; 
can they not, in such case, remove? Or will the dissenters, per- 
haps a very few, who are opposed to the removal, and who choose 
to meet in the original place, be regarded and treated as the so- 
ciety ? 

“That a church cannot subsist, without some religious com- 
munity to which it is attached,” or in other words, that it is insepa- 
rable from the parish, “has been,” says Chief Justice Parker, “the 
understanding of the people of New England, from the foundation 
of the colonies. ll the numerous laws which were passed by the 


” Mass. Term Reports vol. xvi. p 504 t [bid 
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shewn, that in the first Congregational churches of England and 
Holland, the distinction in question did exist. See Feb. number, 
p- 63. These churches were formed by covenant, and consisted 
of such, and such only, as made a public profession of their faith. 

(3.) In support of the opinion under consideration, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker quotes some sentences from Mr. Wise. It is remarka- 
ble that the authority of Mr. Wise should be relied on, as he wrote 
almost a hundred years after the settlement of the country. But 
the testimony of Mr. Wise will be duly appreciated, when it is 
known, that the avowed object of his work was to vindicate and 
enforce the Cambridge Platform. Accordingly, he quotes from 
the Platform, with high approbation, the following definition of a 
church. “ A Congregational church is a company of saints by 
calling, united into one body, by a holy covenant.”* 

(4.) Chief Justice Parker infers, since church membership was 
essential to the rights of a freeman, that “ almost, if not quite all” 
the early settlers of Massachusetts were members of the church. 
We have shewn already, that all the first settlers were not mem- 
bers of the church ; and in some places, not even a majority were 
such. See Feb. number, p.61. But suppose they were so. This 
would not make the church the town, nor the town the church. 
The town was a civil body, established for municipal purposes. 
The church was an ecclesiastical body, established for strictly re- 
ligious purposes. All who lived within certain prescribed bounda- 
ries, were inhabitants of the town. All who entered into solemn 
covenant, and made a public profession of their faith, were mem- 
bers of the church. Never, in this country, was the distinction 
wider between church and town, than during the first fifty years 
after its settlement. A grant to the church, at this period, would 
mean anything, rather than a grant to the town. No person in 
his senses, intending to give property for pious uses, could mistake 
the one for the other. 

It is the more remarkable that Chief Justice Parker should haz- 
ard the assertions he has made on this subject, since the distinction 
between church and town is ¢ vpressly re cognized in the grants to 
the church in Dedham—the very grants on which he was com- 
menting. Ina grant of the proprietors, made in 1642, “forty acres 
at the least, or sixty acres at the most, were set apart for public use, 
viz. for the town, the church, and a free school.”~ And in 1660, 
there was a grant made from the town “to the church.”+ Yet the 
Judge would have us believe, that, in the early settlement of our 
country, “‘ there was no great distinction between the church and 
the town,” and that “a grant to the church, under such circum- 
stances, could mean nothing else than a grant to the town.”!! 
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cute the objects for which a church is gathered, choose deacons, 
&c., no legal change has taken place; the body remains ; and the 
secession of a majority of the members would have no other effect, 
than a temporary absence would have upon a meeting, which had 
been regularly summoned.”* 

These quotations, to which others of a similar import might be 
added, are sufficient to exhibit the doctrine which is now held, and 
which has the force of law, in relation to this subject. It is sub- 
stantially this: A church, when once connected in public worship 
with a town or parish, cannot, but by extinction, be disconnected. 
It cannot, as a church, withdraw. It may become, in conscience, 
dissatisfied with the connexion; may vote to dissolve it; and its 
members, in a large majority, may leave the parish; but they leave 
it only as individuals; the chure h, with its property, remains. In- 
deed, the members may all go, and go by solemn vote ; but in 
this case, they die as a c -hure - their property, however expressly 
given and secured to the church, is left to the parish; and this “is 
competent to institute a new church,” which may be more ob- 
sequious to its wishes, and “ will succeed to all the rights of the 
old.” 

In examining the doctrine here stated, we shall, first, notice the 
arguments, by which it is thought to be Petar and, secondly, 
™_ which go, in our opinion, to refute and overthrow it. 

It assumed by Chief Justice Parker, that in the early settle- 
ment of this country, “there was no very familiar distinction 
between the church and the whole assembly of Christians in the 
town. Almost, if not quite all the adult inhabitants were, at this 
time, church members; and a grant to the church, under such cir- 
cumstances, could mean nothing else than a grant to the town.” 
“A person, intending to give property to pious uses, within the 
first half century after the migration of our ancestors, would 
denominate the donees the church—meaning the whole society 
of worshipping Christians.” + 

In support of the opinion here expressed, Chief Justice Parker 
adduces several considerations ; as, 

(1.) The practice of the primitive churches, which our fathers, 
he says, designed to imitate. But is Chief Justice Parker sure 
that there was no distinction in primitive Christian times, between 
the church and the congregation? We have proved, conclusively, 
that there was such a distinction, (see number for February, 
pp. 57—60,) and the proof of it need not be here repeated. 

(2.) He refers to the practice of Congregational churches, “ be- 
fore the migration of rhe fathers to this country,” intimating that 
in them, the distinction between church and congregation did not 
exist.—We have inquired particularly into this subject, and have 
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shewn, that in the first Congregational churches of England and 
Holland, the distinction in question did exist. See Feb. number, 
p- 63. ‘These churches were formed by covenant, and consisted 
of suc 4 and such only, as made a public profession of their faith. 

(3.) In support of the opinion under consideration, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker quotes some sentences from Mr. Wise. It is remarka- 
ble that the authority of Mr. Wise should be relied on, as he wrote 
almost a hundred years after the settlement of the country. But 
the testimony of Mr. Wise will be duly appreciated, when it is 
known, that the avowed object of his work was to vindicate and 

enforce the Cambridge Platform. Accordingly, he quotes oom 
the Platform, with high approb: ition, the following definition of 
church. ‘“ A Congregational church is a company of saints ms 
calling, united into one body, by a holy covenant.’ 

(4.) Chief Justice Parker infers, since church membership was 
essential to the rights of a freeman, that “ almost, if not quite all” 
the early settlers of Massachusetts were members of the church. 
We have shewn already, that all the first settlers were not mem- 
bers of the church ; and in some places, not even a majority were 
such. See Feb. number, p.61. But suppose they were so. This 
would not make the church the town, nor the town the church. 
The town was a civil body, established for municipal purposes. 
The church was an ecclesiastical body, established for strictly re- 
ligious purposes. All who lived within certain prescribed bounda- 
ries, were inhabitants of the town. All who entered into solemn 
covenant, and made a public profession of their faith, were mem- 
bers of the church. Never, in this country, was the distinction 
wider between church and town, than during the first fifty years 
after its settlement. A grant to the church, at this period, would 
mean anything, rather than a grant to the town. No person in 
his senses, intending to give property for pious uses, could mistake 
the one for the other. 

It is the more remarkable that Chief Justice Parker should haz- 
ard the assertions he has made on this subject, since the distinction 
between church and town is expressly recognized in the grants to 
the church in Dedham—the very grants on which he was com- 
menting. Ina grant of the proprietors, made in 1642, “forty acres 
at the least, or sixty acres at the most, were set apart for public use, 
viz. for the town, the church, and a free school.”~ And in 1660, 
there was a grant made from the town “to the church.”+ Yet the 
Judge would have us believe, that, in the early settlement of our 
country, “ there was no great distinction between the church and 
the town,” and that “a grant to the church, under such circum- 
stances, could mean nothing else than a grant to the town.”!! 
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In support of the doctrine of the late decisions, it has been 
alleged, that, in holding and managing property, the church is 
merely a trustee for the parish; and, consequently, were the 
church allowed to disconnect itself from the parish, and remove its 
property, the trust would be violated. But how does it appear 
that the church is merely a trustee for the parish? ‘Taking, for 
example, the church in ‘Dedham, on which the decision before us 
was made; how does it appear that this church was no more than 
a trustee, for the benefit of the parish with which it was connect- 
ed? Is it so said, in any of the ancient purchases, or grants, or 
gifts to this church? No, in not one of them (and they are many) 
is any such trust expressed or intimated. On what, then, does the 
conclusion rest, that the church is no more than a trustee for the 
parish ? Why, it is said, that the property of the church must have 
been intended for “the support of a minister, building or repair- 
ing the meeting house, or some other obje ct connected with, and 
promotive of the public worship of God ;” and, since all the par- 
ish must be benefitted by such an appropriation of church proper- 
ty, therefore the parish have an interest in it, and the church hold 
it merely for their benefit.* 

In reply to this argument, it may be observed, that the proper- 
ty of the church might have been intended for the support of pub- 
lic worship, or it might not. In either case, it was the church’s 
property, and, as such, was at the church’s disposal; in promoting 
the objects for which it was held, they might do with it as they 
pleased :* and it seems they always had done with it as they 
pleased. “It was proved,” says the reporter, “that the church in 
Dedham have always had the ¢ cclusive co itrol and management of 
the property and the funds, raised from the sales of land before 
mentioned.” + 

But it is said, the church did apply some part of their funds, 
from time to time, as they were needed, “to the support of the 
minister, and to defray other charges relating to public worship.” 
Very well—suppose they did. They applied them to the sup- 
port of their own pastor—the officer of their choice and institution. 
And suppose this officer were also minister of the parish, and that 
the parish itself was benefitted by the appropriation. Because the 
church frequently gave money, by which the parish was _benefit- 
ted, does the parish thereby become entitled to all the benefit of 
the church’s money ? And ‘does the church eve ntually sink into a 
mere trustee, for the benefit of the parish ? Apply the same rea- 
soning to the case of individuals. I have contributed, for a num- 
her of years, towards the support of a certain poor family. But 
has that family now a legal claim to the continuance of my contri- 
butions? And has it come to this, that my property is no longer 
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my own, but merely held in trust, for the benefit of the objects of 
my previous bounty ? 

But we will admit, for the sake of argument, what is prob: ably 
more than the truth, that the property of the church in Dedham 
was originally and exclusively designed for the support of public 
worship. Still, it must have been designed to be expended under 
the direction of the church, and for the support of such worship as 
the brethren should approve; and the parish would receive 
benefit, only as they were willing to unite in the worship of the 
church. blige undoubte dly, was the way, in which the pari ‘sh ori- 
ginally came to be bene fitted by the church’s a up propris ation of its 
funds. ~The tare instituted their worship, and others came and 
united with themin it, and consented to assist them in supporting it. 
But this furnishes not a particle of evidence that the church is a 
mere trustee for the parish. Indeed, the whole proceeding implies 
the contrary. 

To the supposition, that the church is, and was designed to be, a 
trustee for the parish, there are, in our view, insuperable objections ; 
and especially so, on the ground taken by Chief Justice Parker, 
that the church is not a corporate body, and “not ¢ apable of holdi ing 
property in succession.”* If the property of the church was origi- 
nally intended for the benefit of the parish, why, we ask, was it not 
given to the parish? ‘The parish, certainly, is a respons sible body ; 
and what need of any trustee in the case? And if a trustee was 
needed, why, in the name of reason, was such a body as Chief 
Justice Parker conceives the church to be, constituted the trustee? 
Why trust one body with property, for the benefit of another which 
is incorpor: ated, when the body trusted has no c orporate powers, 
and is ‘ine apable of holding property in succession?” This is like 
making the minor trustee for his parents, or the ward for his guardian, 
or the woman for her husband. Nor is this all the absurdity of the 
supposition. By the statute of 1754, the deacons are und loubte dly 
put in trust for the church, and the church may call them to an ac- 
count for the manner in which the trust is executed. Here, then, 
according to the doctrine of the Judge, we have the deacons 
trustees for the church, and the church a trustee for the parish! A 
most singular state of things truly! Especially, when we consider 
that the parish is a perfectly responsible body, capable of holding 
and managing property to any reasonable amount, and of all others 
least needing a trustee of any kind. 

3. Chief Justice Parker insists that his views of the church are 

“ conformable to the usages of the ce puntry 3 for,” says he, “although 
many instances may have occurred, of the removal of church mem- 
bers from one chure +h, or one place of worship, to another, and no 
doubt a removal of a majority of the members has sometimes 
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occurred; we do not hear of any church ceasing to exist, while there 
were members enough left to do church service,” “ a diminution 
of its numbers will not affect its identity.”*—But did Chief Justice 
Parker ever hear of a church voting, by a large m: jority, to with- 
draw from a parish, and of its withdrawing accordin; oly, and still of 
its leaving itself behind? ‘This was the case a cisely, on which 
his Honor was called to decide. What usage of the country can 
he bring, in support of an instance such as this? No doubt, ¢ church 
members may remove from one place to another; and indeed a ma- 
jority of a church may remove, as individuals, by dismission and 
recommendation, and still leave the church behind them. “ A dimi- 
nution of its numbers,” in this way, “ will not affect the identity of 
the body.” But when a church, in regular meeting, takes up the 
subject of withdrawing from a portal ; deliberates respecting it; sol- 
emnly votes to withdraw, and accordingly does withdraw, (although 
it may leave individuals behind,) we in sist upon it that the church is 
withdrawn ; and we challenge any pe rson acqui ainted with our his- 
tory to bring any respectable usage of the country, previous to 
the late decisions, to countervail the sentiment we have e xpressed. 

4. Chief Justice Parker endeavors to support his views of the 
church, by analogies drawn from other bodies. When one parish 
separates from another, “ the effect is, to leave the original body 
politic entire, however large may be the propo tion which secedes. 
And so it is of all voluntary societies. A refusal of a majority of the 
members to act, would devolve all power over the subject upon those 
who might choose to persevere.”+ But these analogies, it will be 
seen, do not meet the case. Suppose a parish, in regular meeting, 
votes, by a large majority, to remove from one place of worship to 
another. Can it not in this way remove ? Or will the minority 
—it may be a mere handful—who choose to remain in the former 
place of worship, be regarded as the original parish? ‘ And so of 
all voluntary societies. A refusal of a majority of the members to 
act, devolves” the right of acting upon those who choose to perse- 
vere. But suppose a majority of ag members do not refuse to 
act. Suppose they assemble, and deliberate, and vote, that in fu- 
ture they will hold their meetings on the other side of the street; 
can they not, in such case, remove? Or will the dissenters, per- 
haps a very few, who are opposed to the removal, and who choose 
to meet in the original place, be regarded and treated as the so- 
ciety ? 

“That a church cannot subsist, without some religious com- 
munity to which it is attached,” or in other words, that itis insepa- 
rable from the parish, “has been,” says Chief Justice Parker, ‘the 
understanding of the people of New England, from the foundation 
of the colonies. All the numerous laws which were passed by the 
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colonial and provincial legislature, in relation to churches, are predi- 
cated upon a supposed connexion with some body politic.”*—That 
the churches of Massachusetts have usually been connected with 
towns or parishes, is doubtless true; but that they cannot subsist 
without such a connexion, or that such has been the understanding 
of the people of New England, we have no evidence. Some of the 
colonial and provincial laws speak of the connexion between church 
and parish or town, as a matter of fact, but not one of them as a 
matter of necessity, or in order to the existence of the church. And 
some of them do not even refer to the fact of this connexion. In 
the act of 1641, respecting the gathering of churches, no mention is 
made of their being connected with parishes or towns. In the acts 
of 1642, 1646, and 1658, all, in one way or another, respecting 
churches, we find no mention made of parishes or towns. And in 
the celebrated act of 1754, at least in that part of it which relates 
to church property, no mention is made of parishes or towns. 
And in those acts of the colonial and provincial legislatures 
which do speak of the connexion between church and town or 
parish, this connexion, as we said, is spoken of merely as matter of 
fact, and not as one of necessity to the church. We might quite 
as well infer from these laws generally, that a town or parish can- 
not subsist without a church, as “ that a church cannot subsist” 
unless connected with some town or parish. 

6. But, whatever may be the purport of the ancient laws, the 
statute of 1800 has been relied on, as deciding the point, “ that a 
church cannot subsist,” unless in the connexion of which we have 
been speaking. By the first section of this act, it is provided, 
“that the respective churches, connected and associated in public 
worship with the several towns, parishes, precincts, &c. shall at all 
times have, use, exercise, and « njoy all their accustomed privileges 
and liberties, respecting divine worship, church order, and disci- 
pline, not repugnant to the Constitution.” But what do we learn 
from this section? Not “that a church cannot subsist,” unless 
associated in worship with a town or parish, but merely the fact, 
that many churches are thus associated, and that, being thus asso- 
ciated, they “ shall at all times have, use, exercise, and enjoy, all 
their accustomed privileges and liberties.” ‘This statute does 
not affirm that a church caunot exist separate from a parish, or 
that such churches are notin actual existence. The truth is, there 
were such in existence, and well known to be in existence, at the 
time when this law was passed. It is, indeed, silent respecting 
such churches, taking it for granted that they have nothing to inter- 
rupt them in the regular use and enjoyment of their customary 
privileges. They have no townor parish connected with them, to 
encroach upon their liberties or rights. ‘The statute looks merely 
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to such churches as are connected with towns or parishes, and 
wisely provides that these shall not be interrupted in their appro- 
priate duties, but “ shall at all times have, use, exercise, and enjoy 
all their accustomed privileges and liberties.” 

We appeal to the candor of the public to decide, whether this 
is not the proper interpretation of the law we have quoted; and if 
it is, itsurely goes not a step towards establishing the views of the 
read respecting the church. 

. Chief Justice Parker urges the correctness of his opinions from 
tie consequences of suppos ing the es posite. ™ Property bestowed 
upon churches has always been given,” he says, “ with a particular 
view to some associated body of Christians.” Aud were churches 
allowed to “ remove to any other place, perhaps without the Com- 
monwealth, and carry their property with them,” the will and design 
of the donors would be frustrated.* The right of churches to 
remove with their property out of the Commonwealth, need not 
here be @serted or denied. It will be in time to settle the question 
of this right, when such a removal is seriously attempted. In the 
case of the church in Dedham, on which his Honor was called 
to decide, the place of worship was removed only to the other side 
of the street. But even such a removal cannot be allowed, because, 


says the Judge, “the property bestowed on intehis has always 
been given with a particular view to some associated body of 


Christians ;” or, in other words, “ the property bestowed on churches 
has always been given” with a view to the benefit of some associ- 
ated town or parish. But a discussion of this point would only 
bring over the question again—a question which we think we have 
already settled—whether the church is a mere trustee for the town 
or parish. We say, and we think we have shewn, that this is not 
the case ; and accordin: gly we deny, that “ the property bestowed 
on churches has always been given,” with a view to the bene- 
fit of some associated town or parish, or has indeed ever been 
given with such a view, especially in the ancient grants, except as 
the inhabitants of a town may be willing to come, and unite in the 
worship which the church has instituted. 


Having now examined the principle arguments by which Chief 
Justice Parker has endeavored to establish his views of a church, 
we en to offer our objections. And, 

The views he has expressed are inconsistent with the natural, 
Pe aa rights of the churches, particularly in respect to the choice 
of their pastors, and the disposal of their property. Many of the 
churches of this Commonwealth are now in the actual and honest 
possession of property. Some of this they have acquired by 
purchase, and some by grant or donation. But, however ac quired, 
it is theirs, and (except where some trust or use is expressed in a 
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donation) they have a natural right to do with it as they please. 
They may appropriate it for the support of public worship, or they 
may not. And if they do thus appropriate it, ¢s in most cases 
they probably will, they certainly have the right, and it is their 
duty, to appropriate it for the support of such worship as they in 
conscience approve. Is not this the natural right of the churches; 
aright which they may exercise, without reasonable offence to 
any one? We appeal to the candor and common sense of the 
community. But, by the late decisions of the Judges, the churches 
are deprived of this inherent right. ‘They cannot any longer do 
what they will with their own. Every church is indissolubly bound 
to some parish, and she must humor the parish in every thing, or 
she is at once stripped of all. She must receive just such a pas- 
tor, and hear just such a teacher, as the parish gives her, and the 
most she can do with her property, even then, is to have the 
trouble of taking care of it, and of regularly paying it over to her 
civil master. 

The views of the Judges are totally inconsistent, not only with 
the natural rights of the churches, but with their corporate rights, 
and with existing laws. We have shown at large that the churches 
of Massachusetts were early in the possession of corporate rights and 
powers. ‘They were gathered and organized according to law. It 
was their province to decide for many years, not only who should be 
eligible to office, but who should exercise the rights of a freeman. 
They assessed and collected taxes, of their members and others, 
for the building of meeting houses, and the support of ministers. 
They were virtually incorporated, by the legal acce ptance and ap- 
proval of the Cambridge Platform. ~The y long exercised the pow- 
ers of a legal inc orporation. in, holding anc d managing different kinds 
of property. And, finally, their corporate powers were confirmed 
and settled, by the act of 1754, which went to secure them in the 
possession of their property, and to make it certain, both to them 
and the world, that it never could be wrested from them. | But this 
most equitable intention of the law of 1754 is set aside and _ 
verted, and the corporate rights of the churches are annulled, 
the late decisions. For no sooner now is there a collision between 
church and parish, and the church is compelled in conscience to 
withdraw, then the parish tells her, ‘You are bound to us for life, 
and you cannot withdraw. You may vote to withdraw, and m: Ly 
go, in a majority ever so large ; but those who remain will be the 
church, and will retain the property, even to the records. Indeed, 
if you all go, and go by solemn vote, you go only as individuals— 
you die as a chure =h—your property remains to us—and we are 
competent to institute a new chure h, which will succeed to all th 
rights and immunities which you have left.’ 

We thus see that, as the case now stands, there needs but a 
collision between church and parish, in order to strip the church 
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of every thing. And the parish can create a collision, at any time, 
and in many places would be richly compensated for the violence 
ea wrong which it might inflict in doing it. 

The views we here oppose are wholly inconsistent with the 
Sidapind nee of our churches.—We call ourselves Congregational- 
ists, or Independents. It was their regard for the indepe ndence of 
churches which separated our forefathers from the ecclesiastical 
Establishments of the old world, and brought them to this country. 
And here they filled the land with independent churches, each 
having the power of self-organization, preservation, and govern- 
ment, within itself, and acknowledging submission to no authority 
but that of the Saviour. Our churches still retain the name of In- 
dependents, but nothing more. By the late decisions, their real 
independence is clean gone. ‘They are in a state of vassalage, of 
thraldom ; and the reason why they do not all feel it, is, their mas- 
ters have not yet chosen to exercise their power. Every church is 
indissolubly bound to some parish ; and, let her treatment be what 
it may, there is no divorce. She may vote what she pleases, but 
there she is. She may vote, to an individual, to withdraw, and may 
think thus to withdraw ; but, instead of withdrawing, she dies by 
her own hand, and leaves her inheritance to her persecutor. She 
cannot choose her own pastor, ber teacher, her presiding officer ; 
but must be ruled by one, and taught by one, and receive the ordi- 
nances at the hands of one, who is set over her by others, it may 
be against her will and her conscience.’ She must hear just such 
doctrines, and unite in just such at as the parish directs ; and 
what is more, willing or unwilling, her pr . rty must go to pay for 
it.—T his is not an exaggerated account of the civil state of the 
churches of this Commonwealth, according to the late decisions. 
It is their real state, and every church must be made to feel it just 
as soon as the parish with which it is connected is pleased to say 
the word. 

Where, then, I ask, is the independence of our churches? that in- 
dependence, to establish and secure which, our fathers braved the 
dangers of ocean, and of exile? It is gone—to the shadow. And 
there are probably no churches now on earth. in such a state of ab- 
solute civil dependence and vassalage, as those of Massachusetts. 

4. Notwithstanding what has been said on the civil bondage of 
our churches, still, owing to the courtesy of parishes, or to their 
sense of justice, or (what will probably have more influence than 
either) a regard for their own interest, the actual state of the 
churches may, in most instances, be tolerable. Cases, however, 
will occur, under the influence of the late decisions, (and this is one 
objection which we make to them,) of extreme hardship and injus- 
tice. Wewill suppose one or two, merely as examples. 

In one of the oldest churches in the Commonwealth, a sum of 
money had accumulated, about twenty years ago, from the stated 
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contributions for the support of the Lord’s table. As it was lying 
useless in the hands of the deacons, it was thought best to purchase 
with it a piece of land, to be holden by the church, and to be im- 
proved, under their direction, for the benefit of their pastor. ‘The 
plan was carried into effect accordingly, and the land came legally 
into the possession of the deacons, to be holden by them in trust for 
the church. Everything was transacted harmoniously , and the ple in 
proved to be a very rood one, during the ministry of the existing 
pastor. But, after his decease, about five years ago, the church 
and parish disagreed. ‘The parish undertook to impose a pastor on 
the church, one not only of different sentiments, but, as many 
believed, of immoral life. The church remonstrated, and en- 
treated ; but to no purpose. Supported by the late decisions, the 
parish would have its own way. Their minister was settled, and 
the church had no alternative, but to withdraw. It was hard for 
them to leave the house of worship, and abandon their pews ; but, 
as circumstances were, they thought it harder to remain. ‘They 
voted, therefore, by a very large inajority, to withdraw. But they 
were soon given to understand that they could not withdraw, ex- 
cept as individuals ; and that if they withdrew in this way, they 
must leave all their property, even to their communion furniture 
and records, behind them. In these circumstances, what could 
they do? ‘They knew their property was their own. They had 
purchased it with their own money ; it was held in trust for them 
by their own deacons; and the parish had no more right to it, than 
they had to the garments which the church members wore. But 
what could the brethren of the church do? They could submit 
and suffer. They could in patience possess their souls, and wait 
for justice at a higher tribunal than that of their country. 

We may suppose another instance. About ten years ago, there 
was a feeble church and society, situated in a large and wealthy 
town. ‘They had struggled through many difficulties, and against 
much opposition, from Universalists and Deists, from the irreli- 
gious and profane; but they had been united among themselves, 
and had succeeded in maintaining the ordinances of the Gospel. 
At the time of which we speak, one of the best and wealthiest 
members of the church died, and left a large landed estate, duly 
and legally secured to the church. No trust or use was expres- 
sed in the legacy, but it was to go in succession, and the income 
to be annually appropriated according to the discretion of the 
church. About six years ago, many inhabitants of the town were 
seized with a great ‘desire to have the control and management 
of this property. Accordingly they made themselves members of 
the society, dismissed the existing minister, and proposed set- 
tling a man of their own liking. The church did all they could 
to prevent it, but they were disregarded and overwhe Imed, and 
the society’s minister was settled. Still, the church supposed 
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that they might withdraw, retain their property, and re-establish 
the minister who had long and faithfully served them. But what 
was their astonishment and grief, when they found that even this 
last resource of the afflicted was denied them? They could not 
withdraw, but as individuals ; and in doing this, they must commit 
ecclesiastical suicide, and leave their inheritance to their persecu- 
tors. And the legacy of their dear brother, on whose grave the 
grass had scarcely begun to grow, must, in any case, be perverted 
to the support of a ministry which he would have abhorred. 

We hope indeed, that instances like those here supposed, will 
not often occur in this country, under any civil regulations. But 
why should they ever? And especially why should the y, under 
the sanction of judicial decisions, which have the foree of law ? 
Better have no laws on the subject, than laws which hold out, not 
merely license, but encouragement to wrong. 

It is an aggravation of the evil, that, in all the instances, like 
those we have given, which can occur, the injury will invariably fall 
upon the more conscientious and religious part of the community. 
The man of easy principles and conscience, who can slide along any 
way, as his convenience, his interest, or his passions may dictate, 
will always escape ; while those who feel their obligations to God, 
and who dare not violate them, must be left to suffer for their 
integrity. 

In reply to what we have here offered, it will no doubt be urged, 
that cases of great hardship would be likely to occur, were the 
sole power of electing a minister, and of managing parochial funds, 
to be vested in the church. But we repeat here, for the last 
time,—and whatever else may be forgotten, we hope this will be 
remembered,—that we do not claim or wish for the church the 
right to choose a minister for the parish, or the right to hold or 
control parish property. We only ask, that the church may be 
allowed to choose its own pastor, and to manage its own funds ; : 
and, in case of inevitable disagreement between church and “parish, 
that it may be permitted to withdraw, and support such worship 
as it can approve. Is not this a reason: ible demand? Is it not 
conformable to all our ideas of Christian liberty and propriety ? 
Can any cases of injustice or hardship possibly grow out of it? 
We appeal again to the candor of the community. 

5. It may be necessary to observe, although it should be 
making but a small advance, that the decisions in question are in- 
consistent with Scripture, and with the institution of Christ. On 
a subject such as this, express dec larations are not to be ¢ xpecte rd. 
It will be sufficient if we shew, that they are manifestly inconsis- 
tent with the general spirit of the sacred w range. And is not this 
abundantly evident, from what has be ‘en already said? If these 
decisions are inconsistent with the independence of the churches, 
and with their dearest natural rights, taking from them that whic h 
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Christ and the apostles gave, and opening the way for their 
oppression and plunder ; then they must be inconsistent with the 
Scriptures. What Scriptures can be found, to give their sanction 
to proceedings such as these? The churches of Christ are inves- 
ted by their divine Lord with certain necessary powers and rights, 
such as that of admitting and excluding members, electing their own 
officers, and managing, in the general, their own concerns; and no 
man can wrest these from them, and be guiltless. The y are ex- 
horted to “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
them free;” and wo be to the hand which atte mpts to bind them. 

6. We object to the views expressed in the decision of the Ded- 
ham case, that they are too evidently of a sectartan character. We 
do not complain, on the ground merely that this case was decided 
in favor of Unitarians. But we do complain, that the highest 
judicial officer in the State, while seated on the bench of justice, 
‘should allow himself to go into a discussion of theological ques- 
tions, and make them a ground of his decision, in a way to favor 
one religious denomination, and to prejudice others. ‘The Consti- 
tution wisely provides, that “no subordination of any one sect or 
denomination of Christians to another, shall ever be established by 
law.”’ We would inquire, then, whether it can be constitutional for 
an officer of the government, whose decisions are to have the 
force of law, to attempt dete rmining points of theology which are 
at issue between different denominations of Christians. What would 
be thought, if such points were brought before the Legislature, to be 
decided by literal enactments? But they might as well be decided 
there, for aught we see, as on the bench, since the decisions of the 
be inch, until reversed, are much the same as laws. Why, then, 
did Chief Justice Parker, in the decision, to which we have refer- 
red, take it upon him to say, that “ the practice of the Episcopal 
churches,” in regard to the sacrament, “‘is more conformable to 
the practice of the primitive Christian churches, than that of most 
who dissent from their form of worship”? And why did he decide, 
in exact conformity to the religious views of Unitarians,* and in 
as exact opposition to those of the Orthodox, that there was no 
distinction, in primitive Christian times, between the church and the 
congregation, but all the assembly were considered the church, 
and all were invited, without distinction, to come to the “commu- 
nion table, and receive the sacrament.”+ The learned Judge will 
pardon us, if we think these subjects not a little out of his profes- 
sional sphere. ‘To be sure, as a man, he has the same right as 


* The views of Unitarians on these subjects may be gathered from the Christian Ex- 
aminer for January and February, 1826, and from the Christian Diseiple for July and 
August, 1820, This number of the Christian Disciple contains a Review of the Dedham 
controversy, and was published but a short time previous to the decision now before us. 
We think no person can read the Review, and the decision, without discovering a striking 
resemblance in opinions, if not in the language, of some parts of the latter, to those of the 
former. 
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any other man, to form his opinions, and to express them, on all 
re sligious subjects ; but, as the highest judicial officer in the Com- 
monwealth, sitting on the bench of justice, and acting the part, not 
only of a Judge, but, in some sense, also of a legis slator, we really 
think he may better leave disputed points in theology to be deter- 
mined in their proper place. 

7. The late decisions of which we complain, are inconsistent 
with other and previous decisions. In the case of Burr vs. Sand- 
wich, we have the following sentiments from the late Chief Justice 
Parsons. ‘ We have to decide,” says he, “ upon the nature and 
powers of a Congregational church, as distinct from a parish.” —“A 
parish and church are bodies with different powers. A regularly 
gathered Congregational church is composed of a number of per- 
sons, associated by a covenant or agreement of church fellowship, 
principally for the purpose of celebrating the rights of the Supper 
and baptism. They elect deacons ; and the minister of the parish 
is also admitted a member. The deacons are made a corporation 
to hold property for the use of the church, and they are account- 
able to the members. The members of a church are generally 
inhabitants of the parish ; but this inhabitancy is not a necessary 
qualification for a church member.”* 

Chief Justice Parker tells us, that “the only circumstance which 
gives a church any legal character, is, its connexion with some reg- 
ularly constituted society,” and, indeed, ‘that a church cannot sub- 
sist, without some such society to which it is attached.” But Chief 
Justice Parsons decides “ upon the nature and powers of a Con- 
gregational church, as distinct from a parish,” and tells us, that 
“a church and parish are bodies with different powers.” 

Chief Justice Parker tells us, once and again, that the church 
is a mere trustee for the parish, and holds its property for the use 
of the parish. But Chief Justice Parsons says, ‘The deacons 
are made a corporation to hold property for the use of the church, 
and they are accountable to the me »mbers.’ 

Chief Justice Parker tells us, (what eve ry clergyman in the State 
knows to be incorrect,) that those “ who withdraw from a society, 
cease to be members of that particular church” with which the 
society is connected.t| But Chief Justice Parsons says, “ The 
members of a church are generally inhabitants of the parish; 
but this inhabitancy is not a necessary qualification for a church 
member.” 

Chief Justice Parker insists that the property of the church in 
Dedham was designed. to be appropriated for the support of a 
minister ; and, as such, is rightfully entrusted to the care of the 
deacons, to be held by them for the benefit of the parish.{ But 
it was decided by Judge Sedgwick, in the case of Boutell and 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. ix. p. 277 t Ibid. vol. xvi. pp. 504, 505. tIbid. p. 495 
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others vs. Cowdin, that “the deacons of a Congregational church 
are not a corporation for the receiving and managing a fund for 
the support of a minister.”* We pretend not to determine which 
of these decisions is nearest the truth; but, really, we not do see 
how they can be reconciled, the one with the other.t 

8. The doctrine that a church can have no “ legal character,” 
and, indeed, “‘ cannot subsist,” unless in “ connexion with some 
regularly constituted society,” is calculated to introduce the utmost 
confusion and uncertainty into the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
Commonwealth. A legitimate inference from the doctrine is this, 
that when a parish, for any cause, ceases to exist, the church must 
Zo out of existence with it. Certainly, if “a church cannot subsist,” 
but in connexion with some religious society, then it can subsist no 
longer than such society, and when the society is dissolved, both 
must die together. Now, in the progress of things in this chang- 
ing world, how very often have societies and parishes gone out of 
existence? How often in this Commonwealth have they found it 
expedient, with a change of circumstances, or a change of laws, 
io shift their form of organization, i. e. to dissolve, and organize 
anew? Here is a town, which for many years has sustained a 
parochial character, and has had a church associated and connected 
with it. But at length the town drops this character, ceases to 
act as a parish, and a religious society is organized to take its place. 
In this change of affairs, what becomes of the church? If it dies, 
in the dissolution of the parochial character of the town, then how 
can it revive, and become united with the new society, but by a 
new organization? But, in the progress of things, it is found that 
the new society is not established in the most desirable way. It 
is therefore dissolved, and another is established. Again we ask, 
What becomes of the church? Dying, as it must, in the dissolution 
of the first society, how does it revive, and become united with 
the second ? 

Changes, such as are here supposed, are of frequent occurrence 
in this Commonwealth. Many are known to have taken place, 
since the adoption of the Constitution. Yet the churches have 
not been regarded as dying, in the dissolution of societies, nor 
have they been re-organized, in accommodation to such parochial 
changes, we venture to say, in a single instance. How, then, are 
such churches to be considered? Have they, or have they not, 
any legal existence? They retain their covenant, and records, and 

* Mass. Term Reports, vol. ix. p. 254. 

t It may be interesting to know the history of the doctrine that a Congregational 
church ean have no legal existence but in connexion with some regularly constituted 
parish. It was first broached in this case of deacons Boutell and others vs. Cowdin, in 
1812, by the council for the defendant ; but no opinion was expressed by the court. Tt was 
next decided in the case of “ the deacons of the first church in Sandwich vs. Tilden ;” 
but the case was not reported. It was again decided in the Dedham case, by Chief Jus- 


tice Parker. It is but about sixteen years, since this strange doctrine was invented ; and 
it has now, for several years, been confirmed as a Jaw of the land 
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members, and ordinances, and are in close connexion with regular 
societies, and appear to be really alive; but it would seem, accord- 
ing to the new order of things, that this is all an imaginary being, 
their actual existence having long since terminated. 

Perhaps it will be said, that, although the legal existence of a 
church ceases, in the dissolution of a parish, its ecclesiastical exis- 
tence continues; and consequently, it stands ready, without re- 
organization, to assume legal existence with a new society, when 
such an one is formed. Between the legal existence of a church, 
and its ecclesiastical existence, Chief Justice Parker intimates that 
there is a distinction.* But what better is this than a concession, 
that the laws of the land, which give to the churches their legal 
existence, and the laws of Christ, which give them their ecclesi- 
astical existence, do not coincide. Christ owns and blesses certain 
bodies as his churches, which the State refuses to acknowledge or 
protect. And even should we admit the distinction here claimed, 
the difficulty would not be relieved; for many of the churches 
now in question, are in the possession of property. What becomes 
of this, when their legal existence terminates? They cannot hold 
it themselves, for they are legally dead; and it cannot revert to 
the society or parish, for this is dissolved and dead also. What, 
then, is to become of it? And how is church or parish ever to get 
possession of it more? In such utter confusion and uncertainty 
does the doctrine of the late decisions involve the ecclesiastical 
concerns of this whole community. 

9. The positions taken, in the decision of the Dedham case, 
are, several of them, inconsistent with Arstorical truth. We shall 
notice a few, selecting those which are most material to the argu- 
ment. 

Chief Justice Parker supposes, that “before the migration of 
our ancestors to this country, a Congregational church was, as it 
was in the earliest times of Christianity, an assembly of Christians 
meeting together in the same place for the public worship of God,” 
making no distinction between the church and the whole congre- 
gation.t But we have shewn that, both “ before the migration 
of our ancestors to this country,” and “in the earliest times of 
Christianity,” the distinction in question existed, and was strongly 
marked. See Feb. number, pp. 57—59, 63. 

Chief Justice Parker says, again, “ There was little practical 
distinction between church and congregation, for several years 
after our ancestors came here.”{ We have traced the history of 
Massachusetts to the first years of the settlement, and have found 
this distinction, from the beginning, wide and palpable—the church 
comprehending those, and only those, who had made an open 
profession of their faith, and entered into solemn covenant with 
God. See Feb. number, pp. 60—65. 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 503. 505 t Ibid. p. 498. t Ibid. p. 514 
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Chief Justice Parker presumes, that, in the early settlement of 
this State, ‘almost, if not quite a// the adult inhabitants of the 
towns were church members.”* We have shewn that this, also, is 
incorrect. ‘There were many, from the first, who were not con- 
nected with the churches. See Feb. number, p. 61. 

Chief Justice Parker insists everywhere that the churches of 
Massachusetts are not, and never were, legally incorporated. We 
know not how the evidence we have exhibited of their corporate 
existence may strike other minds, but in our apprehension it is in- 
controvertible and conclusive. We see not how it can be evaded 
or resisted. 

Chief Justice Parker asserts, that, “ from the foundation of the 
colonies,” the churches have been connected with parochial cor- 
porations ; and indeed “ that they cannot subsist,” but in such a 
connexion.t But there were no such bodies as parishes in exis- 
tence, for many years after the settlement of the country ; and 
the Judze himself allows that parochial power was not committed 
to the towns, until 1652. Where, then, are the parochial corpo- 
rations, with which the churches were at first connected, and with- 
out which, it is now pretended, that they cannot subsist? So far 
from being connected with parishes, we have shewn that the first 
churches, the communicants, the bresiven in covenant, possessed 
and exercised parochial power. ‘They were authorized by the 
civil authority to assess and collect taxes, of members and others, 
for the building of meeting houses, and the support of ministers. 
See pp. 114, 115. 

The assertion “ that a church cannot subsist,” but in connexion 
with a parish, and that such “has been the understanding of the 
people of New England from the foundation of the colonies,” is 
refuted by the frequent removal of churches, at the period of our 
early history. The original church at Plymouth was not formed 
after landing, but came into the country in an embodied state. 
This church afterwards contemplated and voted a removal to 
what is now Eastham; but, on maturer consideration, the enter- 
prize was abandoned.|| “The first church in Boston was organ- 
ized in Charlestown, and removed to Boston. The Old South 
oe was also organized in Charlestown.” The first church in 
Dorchester was formed at Plymouth, England, and removed in 
a body to this country. This same church afterwards removed 
from Dorchester, and was established at Windsor in Connecticut. 
The first church at Newtown (now Cambridge) also removed to 
Connecticut, and was established at Hartford. In both these 
removals, individuals were left behind; but, contrary to the doc- 
trine of the late decisions, these individuals were not reckoned the 
churches. 'The churches were gone with their pastors, and their 
* Mass. Term Reporis, vol. xvi. p. 498 +t Hubbard, p. 117 
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majorities, and those who remained were subsequently formed into 
churches—at Dorchester by Mr. Mather, and at Cambridge by Mr. 
Shepard.* About the year 1639, a church was formed at Lynn, 
which removed in a body, and settled at Long Island.¢ The first 
church in Rowley removed in a body to this country, from some 
part of Yorkshire in England.t The first church in Wenham 
removed in 1656, and commenced the settlement at Chelmsford. || 

We really cannot reconcile facts such as these with the doctrine, 
“that a church cannot subsist,” but in connexion with a parish— 
that when thus connected, it cannot be separated—that, if it votes 
and attempts a separation, the minority who remain are to be con- 
sidered the church—and that all this “ has been the understanding 
of the people of New England, from the foundation of the col- 
onies.” 

10. The author of the decision in the Dedham case, is often 
inconsistent with himself. 

'l‘here was no very familiar distinction,” says he, ‘‘ at the time” 
of making the grants to the church in Dedham, “ between the 
church and the whole assembly of Christians in the town.” But in 
one of the earliest grants to this church, and one commented on 
by the Judge himself, this distinction is expressly recognized—one 
part of the land granted being given to the church, and another to 
the town.§ 

Again, Chief Justice Parker intimates that, in the early settle- 
ment of Massachusetts, “ the distinction between church and town 
or parish” was not known; so that “a grant to the church, under 
such circumstances, could mean nothing else than a grant to the 
town.” But we are told in another place, that one of the grants 
to the church in Dedham was made by the town; consequently, 
the town must have made a grant to itself!! And we are told 
repeatedly that ‘“ the church was intended to be a trustee” for the 
town ; i. e. (putting both assertions together) one and the same 
body, call it which you will, was intended to be a trustee for 
itself! !4] 

On one page we are told, that “‘ property bestowed upon churches, 
has always been given for some pious or benevolent purpose, and 
with a particular view to some associated town or parish.” But 
how can this be true, if, as is asserted on another page, “ there 
was little practical distinction between the church and the town 
or parish, for several years after our ancestors came here.”** 

In one place it is said, that before the passing of the law of 
1754, the church “ held” their “ legal estate as trustees, and used 
it as such.” But in other places, it is asserted, that the church, 

* See Hutchinson, vol. i. pp. 98,418. Mather, vol. i. pp. 75, 348, 407. Winthrop, vol. i. 
pp. 179, 183, 194. 

t Hudbard, p. 245. § Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 495, 498. 

¢ Winthrop, vol. i. pp. 278, 279. T Ibid. pp. 495, 496, 500. 

f| Mather, vol. i. p. 431. ** Thid. pp. 506, 514 
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“ not being a body politic, could neither take nor hold a legal in- 
terest in land.”’* 

It is implied in many parts of this decision, that there is no such 
body as the church, and that church members, as they are some- 
times called, are in no way distinguished from other members of 
the parish. “Those who withdraw from the society, cease to 
be members of the church.” “The Sece ssion of a whole ch reh 
from the parish would be an extinction of the church.” A min- 
ister *“ ordained over the parish only, by virtue of that act becomes 
the minister of the church.” ‘The condition of the members of 
a church is thought to be hard, when the minister elected by the 
parish is not approved by them : but this can only be because they 


are a minority.” t—But, in other parts, it is as strongly implied, that 
there as such a body as the church. Indeed, the real, separate 
existence of the church is essential to the Judge’s argument. There 


must be a church, and there must be deacons, to hold the property 
in trust. 

If any person skilled in law, or in anything else, will analyze the 
following sentence, reconcile its different members, and make 
sense of the whole, we will be very much obliged to him. “ Con- 
sidering then, that the land granted was for the beneficial use of 
the assembly of Christians in Dedham, which were no other than 
the inhabitants of that town who constituted the religious society 
within which the church was established ; these inhabitants were 
the cestui que trusts, and the equitable title was vested in them, 
as long as they continued to constitute the assembly denominated 
the church in the grants.”{—Here we are told, first, that the 
grants were made “for the beneficial use of the assembly of 
Christians in Dedham, who were the same as the inhabitants of 
the town who constituted the religious society ;” second, that 
within this assembly, town, or society, (all meaning the same,) 
“the church was established ;” third, that this assembly, town, or 
society, “ was denominated the church in the grants,” or was the 
church 3 and fourth, that this assembly, town, or society, were 
the cestui que trusts, for whom the church was trustee. Putting 
all these assertions together, we bring out the following verv re- 
markable facts,—that in the early settlement of Dedham, the as- 
sembly, town, or society, and the church, were the same; that 
within this assembly, or church, th ; and 
that this assembly, or church, were the cestui que trusts, for whom 
this assembly, or church, were the trustees! ! A most wonderful 
state of things truly. 

Finally, we object to the decisions in question, that they have 





» church was establishec 


not been generally acquiesced in, and will not be. They were not. 
in the case of the church in Dedham. By a great majority of 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 195, 501 + [hid pp. a 3, 504, 514, 521 Ibid. p. 500 
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the religious people of this Commonwealth, who know anything of 
the circumstances—indeed, we may say all, unless it be the few, 
whose particular views were met and eratified—the church which 
separated from the first parish, ever has been, and is, and will be, 
considered and denominated the first and original church in Ded- 
ham, the determination of the court to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Much as the good people of this Commonwealth are 
disposed to respect the decisions of their Judges, they have too 
much respect for their own common sense to believe, when a church 
votes, by a large majority, to withdraw from a parish, and, by a 
large majority, does withdraw, that still it leaves itself behind! 

And what has been said of the church in Dedham, may be said 
of all the similar cases which have occurred since. The views 
of the court have not been acquiesced in, neither as it respects 
the name and style of the afflicted churches, nor as it respects 
their rights and interests. ‘To be sure there has been, and we 
trust there will be, no violent resistance ; but between a mere ab- 
staining from such resistance, and cordial acquiescence, there is, it 
will be remembered, a very wide difference. And it is high time 
that our honorable Judges were given distinctly to understand, 
that, however much professing Christians th roughout the State are 
disposed to respect them as magistrates and as men, and however 
ready they may be to sustain them in the distribution of justice, 
still ‘they cannot look on, and see church after church, which the 
Pilgrims planted, and which God has blessed, stripped of its natural 
rights, and its just inheritance, without deep emotion. We ask no 
more for the churches than what most obviously belongs to them, 
the right of self-preservation, of self-organization, of controlling 
their own property, and managing, generally, their own appropriate 
concerns ; and when this is refused them, whether under the color 
of law, or in face of law, (though we can keep the peace.) we can- 
not, without treachery to Him whose are all the churches, we 
cannot cordially, acquiesce. And in saying this, we are confident 
that we speak the sentiment of thousands, and of tens of thou- 
sands, among the most pious and respectable citizens of this Com- 
monwealth. 

In his conclusion, Chief Justice Parker endeavors to console 
the churches, in view of the “ inconvenience,” as he terms it, 
which they may be called to suffer, in consequence of his decision. 
But, unhappily, the consolation he administers is as unavailing to 
us, as his arguments are unconvincing. ‘The condition of the 
members of a church is thought to be hard, where the minister 
elected by the parish is not app wroved by them: but this can only 
be because they are a minority, and it is one part of the compen- 
sation paid for the many blessings resulting from a state of soci- 
ety.”* Were the members of a church mere members of the 
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parish, sustaining no other relation, as it is here implied, they would 
not speak of hardship, although they might be in the minority. But 
they are more than mere members of the parish. ‘They do sus- 
tain another and higher relation. ‘They are members of the church, 
an institution of Christ; an institution which they love and prize. 
And their complaint is, not that the parish exercises its own rights, 
but that the church is str ippe -d and plundered of hers; not that the 
parish elects its own minister, but that power is given it to elect 
a pastor and ruler for the church, to place him over her, to force 
him upon her, and to seize her property for his maintenance. 

“It is true,” as Chief Justice Parker says, “ dissenting members 
of the church may withdraw; may join any other church or 
society ; or may institute a new society.” But how may they 
withdraw? May they go as a church? May they go with all their 
rights and effects, and institute worship by themselves? If this 
were granted, in case of irreconcilable disagreement between 
church and id this would be all we ask. But this is not 
granted. ‘You, church me rat rs, if you are not suited here, 
may go; but the n you go as individuals, ‘and you leave the chure b. 
with all its rights and effects, behind you. Yes, you may all ge 
and go by solemn vote; but you die as a church, in the pois 
of your departure, and then your inheritance is ours.’ 

‘It is true,” says the Judge, “if there are any parish funds, 
they will lose the benefit of ie m by aster But why talk of 
parish funds? What if there are church funds? Must they not lose 
these also, by a removal? ‘The church has no control of parish 
funds, and she asks for none. She merely asks the liberty of 
doing what she will with her own. 

‘‘ But an inconvenience of this sort,” arising from the loss of 
funds, says the Judge again, “ will never be felt, where a case of 
conscience is in question.”* Yes, may it please your Honor, it 
will be felt ; for church members, as well as other pe ople, have 
sensibilities, and can feel . Not felt because “ a case of conscience 
is in question!” It will be felt the more tenderly. The primitive 
Christians felt “the spoiling of their goods,” when “a case of con- 
science was in question;” and so must Christians now. “If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you please us, do we not laugh? If 
you poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong Us, do we not” 
, we had almost written another of Shakspe are’s words; but 
we forbear. No, we will not “ revenge,” if you do wrong us : 
for our great Teacher hath said, “Avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath. Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 





In closing, we express the hope, that this subject may be kept 
continually before the public mind, until it is well understood, and 


* Mass. Term Repor*, vol. xvi. p. 52 
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deeply | felt. Conscious of the goodness of our cause, we shrink 
not from close and thorough investigation, but demand it. Let 
the truth come out, and let it shine, whoever may find himself 
reproved or condemned. ‘The public can be made to understand 
this subject, and must be.* Let every thing calculated to throw 
light on our early history, such as the records of towns and 
churches, the colony and province Ws, ancient journals, annals, 
memorials, and manuscripts, be diligently searched, and let the 


result be published to the world. From whatever source relief 
and a restoration of privileges may come to the churches, whether 


from a change of opinion on the part of the Judges, or from the 
Legislature, or from the silent abandonment of the odious work 
of oppression, the public mind must be first enlightened, and the 
work of oppressing and crushing the churches must be exhibited 
in its proper colors. 

We have only to say further, that nothing here written is to be 
interpreted as impeaching the prof ssional ability of the Supre me 
Judges of this Commonwealth. We believe them all, and the 
Chief Justice espe cially, to be men of talents, of |¢ arning, and of 
general good qu ifications for the stations th y occupy. But still 
we believe them to be men, and, as such, liable to be insensibly 
biassed, or to mistake the truth. Nor need it be thought strange, 


if, on a subject such as that here discussed,—a subject w wane h they 
are seldom called to consider, and with which their or inary pro- 
fessional duties have no tendency to make them acquainted,—if, on 
such a subject, they should mistake the truth. Ve ante soon 


to hear from another quarter the sound of angry de nunciation, for 
ion the judicial d 


having audaciously presumed to call in quest 
cisions of the Commonwealth ; but it would be injustice to the 


-— 
venerable Judges to suppose, that they can frown on a fellow citizen, 
who honestly believes them to be mistaken, and who is endeavoring 

earnestly, though, he hopes, candidly, to expose the ir error. And 
should our humble page ever fall under their notice and perusal, 
we would affectionately entreat them to look at this rest. again. 
We would ask them to review it, not in the spirit of judicial infalli- 
bility, but with a willingness to find = — if they have mistaken 
it; to retract opinions, if any shall be discovered to have been pre- 
maturely formed ; and to make heh re ‘nancies to the churches of 
Christ, if it shall appear that they have injured them. 





* This subject has commonly hither rto beer ted ast vh it were interesting merely 
to Congregationalists Wi see no reas¢ n. | ver, tor ¢ ! or ihe nfluence of the late 
decisions to the churches of a single denomination Indeed. we are confident that it 
cannot be thus confined : but the same principles which are em yed agamst Congrega- 


) 
tionalists, will bear with equal force against Presbyterians, or Bi 


which are connected with parishes in the support « 


ptists, or any churches, 


public worship, 
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MINISTERIAL EXCHANGES. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir 


[ hope the subject of Ministerial Exchanges will soon be 
thoroughly discussed in your Magazine. When evangelical and 
heretical ministers are found in the same denomination, it is of 
immense importance that the principles, by which the practice of 
the friends of truth in this particular, ought to be regulated, should 
be well understood. ‘There are still in Massachusetts some min- 
isters professing to be orthodox, who exchange with Unitarians ! 
And renewed efforts have lately been made by Unitarians, to 
press evangelical ministers, who have Unitarians in their parishes, 
on this subject. Let some writer, th Te who is comp tent to the 
task, take up the subject, and shew, as I think may be shown, 
most convincingly, that both duty and expt cli icy utte rly forbid an 
orthodox minister, in any case, to exchange with a known Uni- 
tarian. In the mean time, I send you for publication, the following 
extract from a letter on this subject, written in 1810, by a distin- 
guished clergy man in one of the Middle States, to a cle: ryman of 
Massachusetts. 


“ Exchanging with ministers of known or suspected heteredoxy, 
appears to me inconsistent with fidelity to our Master in heaven. 
With the principles which we hold, we should not dare to preach 
to our people a false gospel. We should consider ourselves, in 
this case, as falling under that awful denunciation of the apostle, 
Gal. 1. 9: If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed. sut, if we dare not preach 
another gospel ourselves, can we innocently be accessory to this 
sin being committed by others? And is not deliberately st nding 
a man to our pulpits, whom we suspect, or more than suspect, of 
heresy, fundamental heresy, something very like being accessory 
to the propagation of that heresy? It is by no means a sufficient 
answer to this argument to say, that the persons thus sent to our 
pulpits may not openly preach their peculiar sentiments. Even if 
the fact were so, it by no means relieves the difficulty ; because 
the very circumstance of our people secing us receive a heretic, 
and practically bid him God speed, will tend exceedingly to 
diminish their abhorrence of his heresy, and to make them sup- 
pose, either that we consider it as a very small evil, or that we are 
very inconsistent, if not dishonest men. But the fact is not com- 
monly so. ‘These men generally preach in such a way, that 
attentive hearers may readily perceive, that they reject every 
fundamental article of evangelical truth. They are not only 
betrayed by their omissions, but also, at every turn, by then 
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phraseology, by their theological language ; so that, in fact, they 
seldom enter our pulpits without holding out to our people, false 
grounds of hope. And is this a small evil? I must conclude, 
that the minister who views it in this light, has not well consid- 
ered the subject. 

‘But, solemn as this consideration is, there isanother, which 
appears to me, in every respect, equally solemn. It is, the ten- 
dency of the system of exchanging with heterodox ministers, to 
banish the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel from our own sermons, 
and our own pulpits. 

“‘T assume, as the basis of this argument, that preaching the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, in a plain, pointed, pungent 
manner, is the duty of every Christian minister ; and that, without 
this, he cannot expect the divine blessing on his labors, or hope to 
see real religion flourish among the people of his charge. I verily 
believe, that if an orthodox minister could, in conscieuce, leave 
out of his sermons all the peculiar and fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel,—if, without preaching anything contrary to them, he 
were silent respecting the entire depravity of our nature, regene- 
ration, the divinity and atonement a Christ, &c. &c.,—or if, to 
put the case in the most favorable light, he sometimes advanced 
these doctrines, but always did it in a concealed, wrapped up 
manner,—I verily believe, that pursuing this course for twenty 
years, would banish religion from his church, and prepare his 
people for becoming Arminians, Arians, Socinians, Deists, or 
anything that the advocates of error might wish and endeavor to 
make them. If I wished to banish religion from my church in 
the most effectual manner, | certainly should not come forward 
openly, and preach heresy; this would excite attention, inquiry, 
and opposition :—but I would endeavor to lull my people asleep 
simply by WITHHOLDING TRUTH; and should expect to succeed 
by this method, with the least trouble, and in the shortest time 
possible. 

** Now this negative, spiritless, smooth kind of preaching, is pre- 
cisely that which frequent exchanges with the heterodox is cal- 
culated to produce. ‘The most pious and faithful minister living, 
when he goes to the pulpit of an heretical brother, is under a 
strong temptation, if not absolutely to keep back truth, which he 
supposes would be offensive ; at least, in a considerable degree 
to soften and polish it down, that it may be received with as little 
irritation as possible. Accordingly, he will be apt to take with him 
to such a place, a discourse — ed upon this plan. If his 
exchanges be frequent, he will often prepare such discourses. If 
they become habitual, he will habitually preac hthus. The conse- 
quence is as evident as it is dreadful! ‘To expect that a man who 
prepares many such sermons, will preach none of them to his own 
people, is an expectation not to be entertained; and to hope that 
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the mind of that man, who preaches frequently in this strain, will 
suffer no diminution, either of evangelical zeal, or of ministerial 
faithfulness, is certainly an unreasonable hope. I think there can 
be no doubt that the apostle Paul, with all the ardor of his zeal for 
the truth, and all the tenderness of his love to the souls of men, 
could not, without a miracle, have withstood the influence of such 
a habit; and that, if he had indulged in it for one or two years, he 
would have been found, at the end of that time, a less pointed, 
less faithful, and less successful preacher than before. 

“You will perceive, then, my impression to be, that exchanging 
in ministerial services with the heterodox, is not only unfaithfulness 
to our Master and his cause ; but that it also tends to produce the 
most unhappy effects on the mind, and on the strain of preaching, 
of the orthodox themselves ; that it can scarcely fail, if habitually 
practised, to lower the evangelical tone of their ministrations ; to 
destroy that sacred wunction from the Holy One which can only 
attend the simplicity that is in Christ; and to produce such an 
accommodation of their discourses, to the taste and feelings of their 
heretical hearers, as to render them, in fact, no longer preachers 
of the Gospel. I think it would not be difficult to point out living 
examples in confirmation of these remarks. 

“The question has often been asked, what has led to that awful 
degeneracy of Boston, with respect to evangelical truth, which 
the friends of the faith once delivered to the saints, have so long 
observed and deplored ? a reasons have been assigned for 
this phenomenon, a phenomenon nearly, if not entirely unparé alleled 
in ecclesiastical history : ined I acknowledge, none of these rea- 
sons have ever satisfied me. ‘The esaiion ss and derangements 
of the revolutionary war were known, and exerted an influence, 
in other places, as well as in Boston. The literary character, and 
inquiring spirit of the clergy, have been quite as much distin- 


guished in some other places, as in that town. ‘The same remark 
might be made with respect to several other considerations usually 
offered to assist in solving the difficulty. I have scarcely any 


remaining doubt, that a principal cause of the effect in question is 
to be sought in the subject of this letter, viz. indiscriminate ex- 
changes with all classes of hi retodoa ministers. There probably 
never was a place in which this system has been carried to such a 
length as in Boston. I certainly know of none. ‘These exchanges 
have, almost unavoidably, led to a strain of general, pointless, inof- 
fensive preac hing, in which all would be dis posed to agree. ‘This 
strain of preaching has, of course, banished the knowledge and the 
love of the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel from most of the 
churches. ‘The greater part of the present race of clergy, bred up 
under such ministrations, and finding them most popular, have 
become their friends and advocates. And the great body of the 
people, as might have been expected, are distinguished, not so 
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much by their adherence to any distinct, avowed form of heresy, as 
by a general belief of the innoce) nce of error, and of the alinost 
equal excellence of all modes of faith. The more ] rel flect on 
the subject, the more I am persuas ded, that this has been the prin- 
cipal cause, and the natural course, of the Boston apostacy, and 
the stronger conviction do I feel, that wherever the same practice 
is admitted, similar effects will foll 

“ Believe it, my friend, that practice, whatever it may be, which 
induces ministers to preach seldom or superficially on the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the blessed Gospel, which places the ambassa- 
dors of Christ in circumstances in which they consider d 
forbidding them to speak often, fully, and pointedly on the great, 
distinguishing truths of the Word of life, will never fail to have a 
most unhappy effect on their own souls, and to lay a foundation 
for irreparable mischief among the people of their charge. The 
man who feels willing, or allows himself to be compelled, in the 
composition of every discourse, and especially in those which 
he is preparing for exchanges, to inquire and balance, in his own 
mind, how far a gay and polite world will allow him to go in 
declaring his Master’s message, degrades his character, tis- 
honors his Master, is treacherous to his trust, and will soon find 
himself left to be filled with his own devices. I know that there 
may be a rash and inddeporous mode of declaring the truth. | 
know that men may be rude, boisterous, and violent, in the sacred 
desk, and call it fidelity. For this I am no advocate. I consider 
it the duty of every minister to endeavor to find out acceptable 
words, by means of which to convey the truth as it 1s in Jesus: 
but I would not, for my life, put myself into a situation in which | 
should be habitually, or often, tempted to keep back or accommo- 
“ date to human pre judice, those great and essential truths which I 
dare not alter or modify to ple ase any man. 

“ Let every orthodox minister, then, in your region, form the 
purpose, and let him adhere to it with unalterable firmness, not to 
exchange pulpits with Unitarians. Let neither the frowns or 
smiles, the threats or persuasions of opponents move him. I 
know that it is a trying thing to reject the wishes of those whom 
we respect, and who respect us. en in this case, it really 
appears to me that the cause of truth and righteousness for gene- 
rations to come, is involved. And in such a cause, a minister 
ought to be willing to make any sacrifice, rather than turn to the 
right hand or the left. It would afflict me more than I can 
express, to hear that my friend had become an Arian, or Soci- 
nian. But, believe me, it would be little less distressing to hear 
that you had consented to exchange with the advocates of funda- 
mental error. I should adler you, in one sense, as having 
delivered your sword to the enemy. 

‘‘] am more and more convinced, that the friends of evangelical 
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truth in Boston and its neighborhood, must consent, at least for a 
time, to be a little, and comparatitely despise d flock. They must 
form a litile world of their own, and patiently bear all the con- 


tempt and ridicule of their proud and wealthy foes. If they do 
this — if, instead of despising, or being impatient of, the di f of 

’ ’ I i ‘ ‘ 
small things,—if, like a band of brothers, they humbly wait on 


God, and, when he tries their faith and patience, instead of being 
discouraged, still trust in him,—if, in short, they take for their 
model, the example of the apostles, when all the wit, and learning, 
and wealth, and power of the world were leagued against them ; 
they will as certainly triumph over the enemies of Christ, as there 
" a King on the holy hill ot Zion. But if they suffer thems elves 
» be distracted and divides —if they are impatient under abuse 
us contumely,—if they are discouraged when difficulties arise 
and especi lly, if they suffer the desire of emulating their « ypponents 
in worldly wisdom, and work lly grandeur, to g 


in their minds ; itis as certain, that they will be scou 


rain the ascendancy 
eed, and 
depressed, if not, as a body, ruined.” 


—~—>— 
THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


(Continued from p. 77.) 


The preceding account concerning what religion does not do, 
may embolden some to hope that there is no such thing as a change 
of heart. Accustomed to regard those things which we have 
rejected, as the sole evidence of a moral renovation, they may be 
preparing to quiet their fears, and to settle down in the conclusi sion, 
that ‘this experimental religion’ is a vain thing; that love . God 
consists in ‘doing good to men,’ and that it is nota ae co se 
trinal belief,’ and ‘certain peculiar feelings,’ but his ‘works,’ his 
‘good works,’ by which his Christian character and future destiny 
will be decided. 

The hypocrite, also, finding himself to agree with Christians, 
negatively, in so many particulars, may endeavor to cheer himse v4 
with the hope that all his coldness, and darkness, and stupid it 
are only those defects of experience, which he possesses in com- 
mon with all Christians and thus continue to flatter himself, until 
his iniquity shall become hateful. 

It is not impossible that some real Christians, while in a state 
of relative declension, m: 1y attempt to quict their consciences by 
thinking, while the y read the preceding account, ‘ Trve, Christians 
do not feel alike at all times; religion does not make over our 
original nature, nor enable us to be always in the vigorous exercise 
of faith, or to be perfect in all things. We are indeed worldly, 
and our affections are low, and ou. exertions are languid; but 
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Christians are imperfect. By grace we are saved, not by works; 
God is a sovereign; we can do nothing of ourselves; we i ust 
wait God’s time, for quickening, which is always the best time.’ 
Let such remember, that many of the things which religion does 
not do, are things which it fails to do from relative defect; and 
that, to be conformed to Christians in their imperfections, is no 
more to be regarded as evidence of grace, than conformity to 
great men in their failings, is evidence of talents. To be like 
Christians in their deficiences, and — them in the more promi- 
nent and positive evidences of piety, is poor consolation. 

To prevent misapprehension from ‘aie has been said, we pro- 
pose to show what change religion does accomplish ; where its 
evidences are to be looked for; and what are some of its most 
prominent indications. 

A change of heart consists in new affections. They are holy 
or benevolent, in opposition to their former limited and _ selfish 
nature. Once the subject loved himself more than God, and 
loved his fellow men relatively, through the medium of some rela- 
tion they stood in to himself, and more or less as that relation was 
near or remote. But a change of heart produces a more compre- 
hensive and impartial benevolence, which, while it does not over- 
look the family, extends to God, and pervades his kingdom. While 
it admits the claims of nationality, it does not shut out the claims 
of the world; and while it feels for the interests of time, includes 
in its desires, and plans, and efforts, the welfare of eternity. It 
appreciates the importance of the soul, the rights of God, the evil 
of sin, and the interests of eternity, to which a heart of selfishness 
is cold, and hard, and blind. 

Such is the general nature of that holy love, which he feels, in 
whom “ old things have passed away, and all things have become 
new.” 

The evidence of a saving change is, therefore, to be looked 
for, in the altered state of our affections towards God, his law, his 
Gosye!, his providential government. It is the purpose of God 
to govern the intelligent universe, not by force, but by love. Be- 
nevolent affections, and holy co mplacency, are the spring of all 
holy activity, both in God himself, and in his subjects. It is the 
most blesse da of all possible springs of voluntary movement. ‘The 
blessedness of activity by compuls sion, or by fear, is naught, to that 
of love. The family is happy just in proportion as love is the 
mainspring of all its movements; and nations, and worlds, are 
happy, as they are attracted and wielded by the glory of God, 
and the power of love. Hence “charity,” or love, is called “the 
bond of perfectness.” The law of God prescribes the nature, the 
objects, and the degree of this holy love. And the works, and the 
word of God, disclose his existence, and his glory ; which consti- 
tute the central source of being and of excellence, to attract all 
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eyes, and hold in blessed allegiance all hearts. ‘The law of God, 
concentrating the affections of the universe upon him, and uniting 
them, in the fellowship of impartial love, to one another, man has 
violated, and sunk down into the locality and darkness of selfish 
affections. It is the object of God, by the Gospel, to revive, in the 
heart, this extinguished benevolence, which has God and universal 
being for its object; and to restore again his erring creature man 
to his high allegiance, and to the holy fellowship of the universe. 

We are, therefore, to look for evidence of an evangelical and 
saving change, to our views and affections towards God, his law, 
his Gospel, and the general principles and events of his providen- 
tial government. 

Some of the more prominent indications of a saving change in 
the affections may be looked for in the following particulars. 

1. In clearer views of the being, presence, and agency of 
God, and of the reality of his eternal government. ‘The uni- 
verse was constructed to declare to his creatures his eternal 
power and Godhead. And the world we inhabit is a mirror, 
reflecting, from every object, the evidence of his being and glory. 
But this flood of light shines into darkness, and is not compre- 
hended. Its concentrated power is thrown upon sightless eye- 
balls, by reason of the darkness of the heart. Aberration has 
made us inattentive to the evidence, and willingly ignorant of 
it; while selfishness has rendered us insensible to the beauty of 
holiness. ‘The unholy heart of man is the source of this unreal- 
izing state in the midst of evidence, of this unfeeling condition in 
the presence of such excellence, and of this inactivity while 
pressed by such a power of motive. While under the influence of 
this evil heart of unbelief, man departs unceasingly from the living 
God; is blind, and cannot see afar off; and is dead to all the 
glorious realities which surround him. The laws of nature are a 
veil upon his heart, to shut out nature’s God; and second causes 
interpose their opaque influence between God and his soul, and 
paralyze all the energies of the Moral Sun. There is no remedy 
for this dark and unrealizing state of mind, but a change of the 
affections from selfish to holy; for “the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” One of the first indications of a 
change of the affections, therefore, will be, the opening of the 
eyes of the understanding, to see God, and to realize the presence 
of God in his works. Now, God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, will shine in the heart. The means of 
manifestation were perfect before; the mirror did its duty; the 
heavens declared his glory, and the firmament his handy work ; 
day unto day uttered speech, and night unto night showed knowl- 
edge: but the veil of unbelief shut out the light, and broke the 
power of evidence. But this being taken away by a change in 
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the affections, the light shines, and is comprehended ; the glad 
heart feels the evidence, which is poured in upon it, of God’s being 
and perfections; his government becomes a reality ; and all the 
operations of nature announce his presence and agency, insomuch 
that he who once complained that he could not find God—could 
believe intellectually, but could not realize, now cannot go from his 
presence. The world is now full of his presence, which, before, 
was so empty; and his government, with its blessed energies, once 
believed to exist coldly, and without effect, now becomes a present 
and a sublime reality. 

In connexion with these clearer views, is the apprehended 
importance of divine things. It was not difficult, before, to compel 
the understanding to admit that eternity is more important than 
time, and the soul more important than tl » body, and that the 
favor of God is more important than the ‘ie of man. And 
yet no change in actual estimation followed. ‘The understanding 
carried the man by force to one conclusion, while the heart, 
by the power of f eline, carried him to a conclusion directly the 
opposite. But no sooner is the heart renewed by the power of 
truth and of the Holy Ghost, than this collision between the under- 
standing and the heart ceases; and an actual estimate of eternal 
things in feeling commences, in unison, to some extent, with 
the decisions of the understanding. Now faith begins to be the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen; and, by making eternal things real, obtains the victory. 
Now the world ceases to reign in the affections; for he looks not 
at the things which are seen exclusively, but at the things also 
which are not seen, which, brought alike near to the apprehension, 
do, by their magnitude, throw the world into insignificance, and 
by their weight in the scales, render it, in competition, light as air. 

Another effect of a change of heart, is, that the moral excel- 
lence of divine things, their beauty, and glory, are now perceived 
as they never had been perceived before, and move the affections 
as before they never moved them. 

It was easy to extort the confession before, that God is worthy 
to be loved, and that the Gospel is worthy of all acceptation. But 
no power of evidence could warm the heart, or awake any cor- 
respondence of actual love. ‘To every demand of love, repen- 
tance, and faith, the monotonous reply would come, ° We cannot. 
We can see, but cannot feel.’ 

But when the heart is renewed by the Holy Ghost, a blessed 
coincidence commences between the dictates of the understanding 
and the affections of the heart. Now, instead of the inquiry, ‘Who 
will show me any good? the prayer is, ‘ Lord, lift thou up upon 
me the light of thy countenance.’ The law of God appears to be 
holy, just, and good; and Jesus Christ is no longer a wandering 
star, whose dimensions the mind cannot determine, and whose 
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place it cannot fix ; but the Sun himself, rising upon the soul in a 
morning without clouds. And the Gospel, once a cold speculation, 
becomes the power of God and the wisdom of God to salvation. 

Religion, then, is indicated at its commencement in the soul, 
by new objects of supreme regard; by a new rule of moral obli- 
gation—the law of God; by new sources of enjoyment, found in 
love to God, and communion with him, in ever active obedience; 
by new motives to activity, a desire to please God, a benevolent 
delight in doing good, and a respect to the recompense of reward, 
made real and efficacious through faith. 

This is but an epitome, a mere outline of what might be said 
in amplification of preceding topics; but we prefer to present them 
in their elementary nakedness, that their nature may be seen; 
and in an epitomized nearness, that their relations and proportions 
may be seen. 

We have only to remark, that the view we have given of the 
positive evidence of regeneration is both rational and Scriptural. 
The experience of all ages has evinced that man is not benevo- 
lent by nature, but selfish; that his earliest character is not 
that of holy love to God, but that he loves the creature more 
than God; that the affections towards God which are necessary 

please him, and make man happy, and obedient, do no exist 
naturally, and that there is eminent need of a divine illumination 
which shall banish our darkness, and of a divine quickening 
which shall wake up holy affection, and put an end to our idolatry, 
and commence the obedience which shall fit us for heaven. The 
account we have given of regeneration meets all these admitted 
exigences of a lost world, and no other view of the doctrine of 
regeneration does meet them. 

Nor is there anything in this account like enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism. Enthusiasm is a love for an object surpassing its relative 
importance; and fanaticism is a practical expression of feeling in 
ways that bid defiance to the dictates of reason. But the love to 
God which we have described as constituting the new affection in 
which piety consists, does not sur P ass HIs excellence. It falls 
in its highest attainment far below the righteous re quirements of his 
law. And the expression of this love in the language and action of 
ardent affection, is not fanaticism, but our commanded and rea- 
sonable service. 


> 


To the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 
Sir, 

A reviewer in your pages charges Calvinists of the present day 
with believing that infants, dying in infancy, are damned ; and that 
the doctrine would now be insisted on, by all real and consistent 
Calvinistic ministers, if they thought that their people would bear 
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it. The evidence in support of so serious a charge, is, that it is 
“a doctrine which follows necessarily from the Calvinistic system,” 
and “ has been taught expressly by the prolocutor of the Asse ably 
of divines at Westminster, and by a thousand others.’ 

That it is not contained in the Calvinistic system, I have shown. 
Though, if it were, or did necessarily follow from that system, 
it would by no means follow that Calvinists themselves admit the 
inference ; and we know no reason why Calvinists should not be 
indulged, if they please, ina happy inconsistency, as well as their 
neighbors, who sometimes find it convenient to contradict them- 
selves. We have ample and reiterated Unitarian testimony to the 
utter unfairness of charging upon the sentiments of an opponent, 
as his belief, the inference which we may draw from them, how- 
ever logically. 

I have considered the quotation s from several of the “ thousand 
authors” who are said by the reviewer to teach unequivocally the 
doctrine of infant damnation, viz. Calvin, Turrettin, Edwards, and 
Belamy, and have shewn that their language neither teaches nor 
implies any such thing ; and that the other two authors referred to 
as authority, are not, and for many generations past, have not been, 
regarded as standard writers, or ‘“ most approved authors,” and, 
in their extremes of Calvinism, have never been followed by the 
great body of the Calvinistic denomination; and that the sentiment 
ascribed to Calvinists, as a body, has never been avowed in a 
Calvinistic creed, as an article of faith, from the Reformation to 
this day, nor anything that implies it. 

This argument, however, from ancient authors, is relied on with 
such unhesitating confidence by the reviewer, that I beg leave to 
call his attention, and that of the public, to the real weight, and 
logical bearing of such evidence, including the testimony of the 
prolocutor and Gill, and all which the reviewer can find when he 
has “ ransacked libraries, importuned his friends, and taken what- 
ever means.” What will the testimony of ten or twenty, or even 
his * thousand authors,” amount to? Is there any possible mode 
of proving the sentiments of a denomination on all points, by a 
reference to authors? Do Calvinists, as a body, hold to every thing 
which every author denominated Calvinistic has written? Does not 
the reviewer know, that, while all Calvinists hold to the points 
which separate between them and Arminians, they hold even these 
with great diversity of expl ination, while, on a multitude of other 
doctrines, the shades of opinion are sO various, and even opposite, 
as gives birth to names descriptive of these specific differences 
among them? Can. then, what one Calvinist has written, be 
quoted in evidence of what all Calvinists believe? Do Unitarians 
all believe so exactly alike on all points as that we may quote any 
sentiment from any Unitarian writer, however extravagant, in proof 
of the universal opinion of the entire sect? And yet the reviewer 
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goes on in flippant style, with quotation upon quotation, from musty 
folios of Calvinistic writers of other ages; and the thought seems 
never to have fallen within the scope of his imagination, that he 
had anything more to do, to convict all the living “ consistent Cal- 
vinistic ministers” in the world of believing in infant damnation. 
The reasoning, however, is utterly nugatory, except upon the sup- 
position that all Calvinistic authors and ministers, of this and of 
all ages, do, on all points, believe exactly alike,—a supposition 
notoriously untrue, both in respect to the present, and to all past 
generations. 

The reviewer, I am persuaded, is not aware of the potency of 
his argument, or with what dexterity, as with Ithuriel touch, it 
may bring out all those doctrines which all “consistent” Unitarians 
believe, and would now insist on, “if they thought their people 
would bear them.” He will permit me, therefore, to edify him 
with a few specimens of the “ monstrous opinions,” held by all 
“consistent ” Unitarians in Boston, and in this Commonwealth and 
nation, and which they would now insist on “if they thought their 
people would bear them,” proved by the express testimony of 
many of the most approved Unitarian writers. 

1. All “consistent” Unitarian ministers disbelieve the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and are, secretly, Deists, and would say so ‘if 
they thought their people would bear it.”—Proof : 


‘The writers of the books of Scripture were men, and therefore 
fallible.” — Priestley’ s Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part 2. 
Preface. 

“Like all other historians they were liable to mistakes with respect 
to things of small moment, because they did not give sufficient atten- 
tion to them.” —Same work. Preface. 

“1 think I have shown that the apostle Paul often reasons in- 
conclusively ; and therefore that he wrote, as any other person of 
his turn of mind, and thinking, and in his situation, would have 
written without any particular inspiration.” —Priestley’s Hist. Cor- 
rup. Christ. vol. ii. p. 370. 

“The Scriptures were written without any particula* inspiration, 
by men who wrote according to the best of their knowledge, and 
who from circumstances could not be mistaken with respect to the 
greater facts of which they were proper witnesses; but, (like other 
men subject to prejudice,) might be liable to adopt a hasty and ill 
grounded opinion concerning things which did not fall within the 
compass of their own knowledge.” —Priestley’s Hist. Early Opin- 
tons, vol. iv. pp. 4, 5. 

“The Scriptures contain a very faithful and credible account of 
the Christian doctrine, which is the true word of God; BuT THEY 
ARE NOT THEMSELVES THE WORD oF Gop, nor do they ever assume 
that title; and it is highly improper to speak of them as such, as it 
leads inattentive readers to suppose they are written under a plenary 
inspiration, to which they make no pretensions.” —Belsham’s Review 


of Wilberforce, §c. Letter 1. 
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“The evangelical histories contain gross and irreconcileable con- 
tradictions.”—Evanson’s Dissonance, p. 1. 

“The writings of Moses were inspired in so far as they instruct us 
concerning God, and lead us to God. He could know the age of 
the world no better than we do. The history of the fall is a fable; 
and though there is much truth in Moses’ history, the dress is poetic. 
In Joshua, the circumstances of the conquest of Canaan are ficti- 
tious. The books of Samuel contain a multitude of falsehoods. 
There are no prophecies in the Psalms. Daniel is full of stories, 
contrived or exaggerated by superstition. With the other prophets, 
Christians have no concern.’ —E tracted from the writings of Da- 
nem, a German Unitarian, as given in Erskine’s Sketches of Church 
History, vol. i. p. 84. 

‘Peter speaks these (2 Pet. i. 21.) according to the conception of 
the Jews. The prophets may have delivered the offspring of their 
own brains, as divine revelation.”—Extract from Semler, Professor 
of Divinity at Halle, as given in Miller's Letters on Unitarianism, 
p-. 205. 

“The Godhead could not have required of Abraham so horrible a 
crime, [offering up his son,] and there can be no justification, pal- 
liation, or excuse for this pretended command of the Divinity. Abra- 
ham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and, according to the 
superstition of the times, regarded it as a divine admonition. He 
prepared to execute the mandate, which his dream had conveyed to 
him. <A lucky accident (probably the rustling of a ram who was 
entangled in the bushes,) hindered it; and this, according to ancient 
idiom, was also the voice of the Divinity.”’—Extract from Eich- 
horn, as quoted by Professor Stuart, in Letters to Channing, p. 144, 
third edition. 

“To walk on the sea, is not to stand on the waves, as on solid 
ground, as Jerome dreams, but to walk through the waves so far as 
the shoals reached, and then to swim.”—Extract from C. I’. Am- 
mon, Professor of Theology at Erlangen, as quoted by Stuart, p. 144. 

** Annanias fell down terrified ; (Acts v. 5;) but probably he was 
carried out and buried, while still alive.’—Exztract from Theiss.— 
Vide Stuart's Letters, p. 145. 

“This Epistle [Hebrews] however, which contains many important 
observations and many wholesome truths, mingled, indeed, with some 
far-fetched analogies, and inaccurate reasonings, was probably written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple,” &c.—Jn- 
proved Version of the New Testement, p. 531.* 

“The account of the miraculous conception of Jesus, was prob- 
ably the fiction of some early Gentile convert, who hoped by elevat- 
ing the dignity of the Founder, to abate the popular prejudice against 
the sect.”—Jmproved Version, p. 2. 

“The remaining verses of this, [the first chapter of Luke, from 
the 4th verse,] and the whole of the second chapter, are printed in 
italics, as an indication that they are of doubtful authority.”—Jbid, 
p. 120. 

* This work has been republished, with some slight alierations, and circulated, by 


Unitarians in this country ; and all the extracts from this work, in this article, are from 
the American edition 
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** The Unitarians maintain, that Jesus and his apostles were super- 
naturally instructed, as far as was necessary for the execution of 
their commission, that is, for the revelation and proof of the doctrine 
of eternal life, and that the favor of God extended to the Gentiles 
equally with the Jews; and that Jesus and his apostles, and others 
of the primitive believers, were occasionally inspired to foretell future 
events. But they believe that supernatural inspiration was limited 
to these cases alone, and that when Jesus or his apostles deliver 
opinions upon subjects unconnected with the object of their mission, 
such opinions, and their reasonings upon them, are to be received 
with the same attention and caution with those of other persons in 
similar circumstances, of similar education, and with similar habits 
of thinking.” —Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, &c. p. 451. 

‘“* As it is not pretended that there are any miracles adapted to 
prove that Christ made and supports the world, I do not see that we 
are under any obligation to believe it merely because it was an opinion 
held by an apostle.’—Priestley’s Hist. Early Opinions, vol. i. p. 63. 


2. All consistent Unitarians believe that Jesus Christ was a 


mere man. 


“Tt is the clear doctrine of Scripture, that Christ was simply a 
man.’ —Priestley’s Hist. Corrup. Christ. vol. i. p. 6. 

“The Unitarian doctrine is, that Jesus of Nazareth was a man, 
constituted in all respects like other men, subject to the same in- 
firmities, the same ignorance, prejudices and frailties.”-—Belsham’s 
Calm Inquiry Concerning the Person of Christ, p. 199. 

‘‘ Jesus is indeed now alive: but as we are totally ignorant of 
the place where he resides, and of the occupations in which he is en- 
gaged, there can be no proper foundation for religious addresses to 
him, nor of gratitude for favors now received, nor yet of confidence 
in his future interposition in our behalf.’—Belsham’s Review of 
Wilberforce, &c. Letter 8. p. 74. 

“Of a certain person, who now makes a very considerable figure 
in the world, it may be said with truth, so far as the civil state of 
the continent of Europe is concerned, that he is the creator of all 
these new distinctions, high or low, whether thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers, all things are made by him and for him, 
and he is before them all, takes precedence both in time and dig- 
nity, and by him do all these things consist. Yet who would infer 
from such language as this, that the present ruler of France is 
a being of superior order to mankind, much less that he is the 
maker of the world? The language, which is true of Bonaparte m 
a civil sense, is applicable to Jesus Christ in a moral view; but it 
no more implies pre-existence or proper creative power in one case, 
than in the other.”—Belsham’s Letters on Arianism, as quoted by 
Dr. Magee on the Atonement. 

“According to the maxims laid down as the guides of our in- 
quiry, this doctrine [of two natures in Christ] could not be estab- 
lished even by the clearest declarations of the Scriptures. For the 
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testimony of the Scriptures would not prove it to be true; on the 
contrary, its occurrence in the Scriptures would prove them to be 
false.”"— Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 176. 


3. All consistent Unitarian ministers deny the atonement of 


Christ. 


“Christ being only a man, his death could not in any proper sense 
atone for the sins of other men.” —Priestley’s Hist. Corrup. Christ. 
vol. i. p. 227 

‘In the fine parable of the prodigal son, Christ informs us, that 
God, our true and affectionate Father, is ready to receive all his 
offending and penitent children, as it were with open arms, without 
any intercession of others, or any atonement whatever.”—Priestley’s 
Discourses on Evid. Divine Revelation, p. 264, 

“There is nothing in Scripture which represents that Christ has 
made it sust for God to forgive sins now, upon repentance, when it 
would not have been before.”—Buckminster’s Sermons, p. 249. 

““We see, therefore, that God’s justice presents no obstacles in 
the way of his freely pardoning g all such as repent and reform, with- 
out his requiring any satisfaction for the sins they may have pre- 
viously committed.”—Christ. Disciple, 1823. p. 191. 

“And can it be supposed, that sinners are more likely to be 
brought to repentance by the thought that an innocent being has 
suffered for their sins instead of the guilty, than that repentance 
only can secure their pardon, and that repentance only is required 
by a merciful God ?’— Ware's Answer to W oods’ Re ply, p. 149, 

‘We ask for one text, in which we are told that God took human 
nature, that he might make an infinite satisfaction to his own 
justice ; for one text which tells us that human cuilt is infinite, and 
requires a correspondent substitute; that Christ’s sufferings owe their 
efficacy to their being borne by an infinite being; or that his divine 
nature gives infinite value to the sufferings of the human. Not one 
word of this description can we find in the Scriptures; not a text 
which even hints at these strange doctrines.’—Channing’s Sermon 
at Baltimore, p. 19. 

**God may pardon the sins of his creatures upon any terms which 
he thinks proper, without exacting satisfaction to his justice.” — Unit. 
Miscellany, 1822. p. 180. 

“We do not believe, ‘that Christ has once offered himself up a 
sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to God,” because 
this is making the innocent suffer for the guilty, and appeasing the 
wrath of a being, who, in his very nature, is necessarily benevolent, 
merciful and good.” — Unit. Miscel. 21. p. 19. 

** No position in divinity, to my apprehension, is more opposed to 
the general language of the New ‘T'estament, none which reflects 
greater dishonor on the character and moral government of the Deity, 
none which is more apt to mislead men in the highest concerns of 
religion, than the doctrine, that God requires complete satisfaction 
to be made to his justice for sin, by the vicarious sufferings of our 
Saviour to propitiate his regard to the repenting offender. This 
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doctrine represents our God as inexorable in his disposition ; it de- 
prives him of those moral attributes, which are the proper founda- 
tion of our love and gratitude: it destroys all goodness and mercy 
in the pardon of the repenting sinner; and supposes that Gop HAs 
INTRODUCED A PRINCIPLE IN HIS ADMINISTRATIONS, WHICH WOULD 
DISGRACE ANY GOVERNMENT ON EARTH. ’—DBancrofl’s Sermons, 
p. 224. 

Dr. Ware says expressly, that ‘ the sufferings of Christ were the 
means of delivering us from punishment, only as they are instru- 
mental in delivering us from the dominion of sin, only as they are 
the means of bringing us to repentance, only as they operate in 
bringing us to that state of holiness, which has the promise of for- 
giveness, and qualifies for it.”—Letters to Trin. and Cal. p. 93. 


4. All consistent Unitarian ministers, to a man, are Universalists, 
and would preach the doctrine, if they thought that their people 
would bear it. 


“This text, (Matt. xxv. 46.) therefore, so far from giving any 
countenance to the harsh doctrine of eternal misery, is rather favor- 
able to the more pleasing, and more probable hypothesis, of the ulti- 
mate restitution of the wicked to virtue and happiness.”—Jmproved 
Version of the New Testament, p. 72. 

“It would be very unreasonable to infer the gloomy doctrine of 
eternal misery, from the loose and figurative language of a prophetic 
vision, (Rev. xiv. 11.) in opposition to the plainest dictates of reason 
and justice, and to the whole tenor of divine revelation.” —Jmproved 
Version, p. o96. 

“This text (Rev. xx. 10.) has also been alleged, but with little 
reason, in favor of what has justly been called the heart withering 
doctrine of eternal torments.” —Jmproved Version, p. 607. 

“It is one presumption against the doctrine of eternal misery— 
a doctrine of so much importance if true, that it should be left to 
so slender a defence,” &c.—Letters to Dr. Miller, by a Unitarian 
of Baltimore. Letter 5. p. dl. 

* What is the foundation of that love of God, which is the first 
and greatest duty of Christians? Does it not exist in those excel- 
lences of his character, which shine forth in his benevolence, his 
mercy, his paternal kindness, and unbounded love for us?) But how 
can you reconcile these attributes with the idea of his having doomed 
a certain number of his creatures to an endless misery, a state and 
degree of suffering, which bear no proportion to any amount of 
crimes, that a finite and frail being is capable of committing ?’”— 
Same work, same page. 

“The surest and highest, the purest and most permanent influence 
will be that which arises from such views of the future punishment 
awaiting the wicked, as are consistent with the character of a sove- 
reign of the world, who has nothing vindictive in his nature; who 
adjusts punishment to the degree of demerit; who inflicts it solely 
for the purpose of promoting holiness, and accomplishing the pur- 
poses of his moral government, and only to the degree which these 
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purposes require, and so long as they require it.”—Ware’s Letters 
to Trinitarians and Calvinisis, p. 132. 

“For myself, | freely declare, that, from a diligent examination 
of the New Testament, I am satisfied it does not contain the doc- 
trine of punishment, endless in duration.’—ancroft’s Sermons, 
p. 391. 

“* Many who disbelieve the doctrine of eternal punishment, are 
afraid to avow their opinion, lest it should weaken the restraints of 
religion. ‘This is not my fear.”—Bancrofi’s Sermons, p. 392 

“But what passage of the New Testament states expressly that 
the wicked shall be preserved in a state of endless misery ?’—DBan- 
croft’s Sermons, p. 409. 

“‘Future punishment will be of limited duration, and will ter- 
minate in the annihilation of the wicked.’—Bancroft’s Sermons, 
p. 407. 

“If by everlasting punishment, is meant the proper eternity of 
hell torments, 1r Is A DOCTRINE WHICH Most UNITARIANS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY CONCUR IN REJECTING; some understanding by that 
everlasting destruction to which the wicked are to be consigned, an 
absolute annihilation ; others conceiving of their sufferings as conse- 
quential, and indefinite as to their duration; and others, that all 
punishment will be necessarily remedial, and will end at last in a 
universal restoration to goodness and happiness.’ —Christian Disc. 
vol. ili. New Series, p. 451. 

“The writings of this gentleman, | Belsham,] whether in defend- 
ing the credibility of the Gospel, and the waite of Unitarianism, or 
in repe ‘ling the wanton and insolent attacks made upon his bre thre n, 
or in vindicating the honors of the dead, against those who ask 
to tarnish them, equally prove him to be learned, temperate, acute,” 
&c.—Unit. Miscel, 1821. p. 109. 

“Here,” in the language of the reviewer, “we ask whether 
any [Calvinist] ever attempted to color or exaggerate doctrines 
like these >—doctrines taught in so many words by [Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Belsham,] and by a thousand others ; and which would 
now be insisted on by all real and consistent [ Unitarians,] if they 
thought their people would bear it.” 

Will the reviewer say, that Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsiiam 
carried matters too far; and that their sé a a nts are not to be 
quoted, in evidence of what all Unitarians now believe? On 
what principle, then, does he quote Calvin as affording complete 
evidence of what all Calvinists now believe? Let him admit the 
Deism and Universalism of all Unitarians, as evidenced by quo- 
tations from “ most approved” Unitarian authors ; or let him have 
the magnanimity to confess the irrelevancy and futility of his 
quotations from ancient Calvinistic authors, and retract the slan- 
der, that Calvinists hold to the doctrine of infant damnation. 

Will the reviewer aver, that Unitarianism has been in such a 
state of progressive improvement, as renders the authority of Dr. 
Priestley obsolete? By what exuberance of liberality shall all 
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improvement be denied to Calvinism, and the whole arrogated by 
Unitarians? Besides, there are many Unitarians of high distine- 
tion, who will be ready to claim that the chief difference between 
some Unitarians and Dr. Priestley, is, not that they have gone 
beyond him in improvement, but that the y have not yet overtaken 
him. 

In a Review of Dr. Channing’s sermon, at the ordination of 
his colleague, contained in the Unitarian Miscellany, and ascribed 
to a distinguished Unitarian clergyman of this city, it is said, “* We 
hold it our duty to remark, that we were not pleased with 
the manner in which the writer speaks of Dr. Priestley. It is 
true that the merits of Unitarian Christianity are not indivisibly 
linked with the character of any one of its advocates ;* but it 
seems to us, that if there is one man to whom, more than to any 
other, Unitarians can look with confidence, and point with pride, 
as the honest, zealous, pious, unwearied, distinguished champion 
of their principles, Dr. Priestley is that man. If the orthodox see 
fit to revile him, he speak P44 him as an instance of the injurious 
tendency and influence of Uniiarianism, we can only say, that 
we wish we had many more like him, to be the pra of thei ‘ir 
calumny and misrepresentation, and of our pride.” 

“ But,” in the words of the reviewer, “* we must have exhausted 
our readers’ patience, and shall pursue our revolting task no 
farther. Yet, when we look back upon what we have done, 
and before us at the mass of materials not yet used, our work of 
proving the [Deism and Universalism of Unitarians] seems but 
begun. For the public, we doubt not that we have said enough 
to establish the positions from which we started. And for [the 
reviewer, ] we think he must be satisfied too.”t 


We have in reserve one topic more to which we desire to 
call the attention of the reviewer, and concerning which we ask 
for satisfactory explanation. It is contained in the fact, that the 
mode of stating the doctrine of original sin adopted by the 
Reformers, and from which the reviewer derives all his evidence 
to sustain the charge that Calvinists now believe in the doctrine 
of infant damnation, have been exchanged in New England for 
many years, for views and language which utterly preclude even 
the appearance which the reviewer thinks he finds of ground for 
such an inference. 

Until the time of Pelagius the common mode of stating the 
doctrine seems to have been, that mankind inherited a corrupt 
nature. Pelagius denied this, and asserted that infants are born 
pure, and become depraved only by breathing a contaminated 
moral atmosphere, i. e. by example ; and that there was no 


* Though the faith of Calvinists is, it would seem. 
t Unit. Miscel. vol. vi. No. 46. pp. 208, 209. t Christ. Examiner, vol. iv. No. 5. p. 4-4 
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certain connexion between the sin of Adam and that of his pos- 
terity : while Augustine asserted an innate, hereditary depravity, 

by the imputation of Adam’s sin. ‘The Re formers also, with 
one accord, taught that the sin of Adam was impute d to all his 
posterity, and that a corrupt nature descends from him to every 
one of his posterity, in consequence of which, infants are unholy, 

unfit for heaven, and justly exposed to future punishment. Their 
opinion seems to have been, that the very substance or essence of 
the soul was depraved, and that the moral contamiation extended 
alike to all its powers and faculties, insomuch that sin became a 
property of every man’s nature, and was propagated as really as 
flesh and blood. 

This opinion met with the first open resistance, after the Refor- 
mation, from Arminius and the Remonstrants, and was one of the 
five poit its keenly controverted at the Synod of Dort. ‘The doc- 
trine of native innocence, and of depravity as the effect of exam- 
ple, was again revived, and again condemned as unscriptural ; 
though, from that time, it gained ground, especially in the English 
church, where it became the predominant doctrine. 

Our Puritan fathers adhered to the doctrine of original sin, as 
consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and in a hereditary 
depravity ; and this continued to be the received doctrine of the 
churches of New England until after the time of Edwards. He 
adopted the views of the Reformers on the subject of original sin, 
as consisting in the aappert ition of Adam’s sin, and a de pr aved 


nature transmitted by des cent. But, after him, this mode of 
stating the subject was gradu: lly change a, until, long since, ‘he 
previ ailing doc trine in New England has been, that men are not 


guilty of Adam’s sin, and that depravity is not of the substance 
of the soul, nor an inherent or physical quality, but is wholly vol- 
untary, and consists in the transgression of law, in such circum- 
stances as constitutes accountability and desert of punishment. 
This change was not accomplished without discussion. It was 
resisted by those who chose to be denominated Old Calvinists, 
and advocated by those who were called Hopkinsians, and New 
Divinity men, until, for many years, these views of original 
sin have been the predominant doctrine of the ministers and 
churches now denominated Evangelical. These, while they dis- 
claim the language held by Calvin and Edwards on the subject of 
imputation, do, in accordance with the Bible, and the Reformers, 
hold that there is a connexion, of some kind, between the sin of 
Adam and the universal, voluntary, and entire depravity of his 
posterity, so that it is in consequence of Adam’s sin that all 
mankind do sin, voluntarily, as early as they are capable of ac- 
countability and moral action. 

The pamphlets and treatises on this subject were written, and 
the subject settled, chiefly before my recollection. But I have 
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read them, and have searched the Scriptures, and have, from the 
beginning, accommodated my phraseology to opinions which had 
been adopted as the result of an investigation which commenced 
more than seventy years ago, and has been settled more than fifty 
years; and which is now, with some variety of modification, re- 
ceived substantially, as I apprehend, by two thirds, if not by three 
quarters, of the evangelical divines in the United States. 

The mode, therefore, of stating and explaining the doctrine of 
original sin, ol other ae doctrines, which I have ado pte d, 
and which some affect to consider as new, and an approximation 
to Unitarianism, without sense enough on my part to perceive it, or 
honesty enough to avow it, is a mode of e xplaining and vindicating 
the doctrines of the Reformation which was adopted in New Eng- 
land more than seventy years ago. Some of the most approved 
writers on this subject are, Hopkins, the younger Edwards, West, 
Smalley, Spring, Strong, Dwight; and, in Engl. il Andrew Fuller, 
one of the greatest and best of men. 

The following quotations from several of these writers, will shew 
the fact, and the nature of the change in the mode of stating the 
doctrine of criginal sin. 


“Tt is not to be supposed that the offence of Adam is imputed to 
them [his posterity] to their condemnation, while in their own per- 
sons innocent; or that they are guilty of the sin of their first father, 
antecedent to 4 own sinfulness. All that is asserted as what the 
Scripture s teach, is, that by a divine constitution there is a certain 
connexion between ye first sin of Adam, and the sinfulness of his 
posterity.” —Hopkins, vol. i. p. 319. 


b] 


The subje ct is thus st ated by Dwight. 1. That by one man sin 
entered into the a 2. That, in consequence of this event, all 
men have sinned. 3. Tha death, as the samengiemaen of sin, has 
passed upon all men. And he says “ it is clearly impossible that 
any being except a thinking, volunt: wy one, should be the subject 
of either virtue or sin.’ 


“Please to remember, that your wicked nature is your own, in 
the most personal sense. For, though we are sinners by Adam; 
though there is an established connexion between the sin of Adam 
and the sin of his posterity; though all the children of men are by 
nature totally depraved in consequence of Adam’s sin; yet sin is a 
personal quality. And as your hearts and souls are your own, and 
not the hearts and souls of other men; as your thoughts and voli- 
tions are your own, and not the thoughts and volitions of others; s 
your sin and evil nature are your own, and not the sin and evil nature 
of another. David, in his penitential confession, evidently refers 
to the established connexion between the sin of Ad: um and his pos- 
terity. For, he says, with the note of attention, ‘‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” But 
he does not confess the sin of Adam, any more than the sin of Seth; 
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nor will any other man who is the subject of a proper share of con- 
viction. For sin is a personal quality, and cannot be transferred 
from one to another, any more than the heart or soul of one man 
can be transferred to aaa Spring’s Disquisition, as quoted 
in Ely’s Contrast, p. 79 





Adam’s first ph Ss vas, some way or other, the occasion of 


the universal sinfulness of his future offspring. And the question 
now before us, is, how his sin was the occasion of ours. 1. Adam 
did not make us sinners, by causing us to commit his first offence, 
Nor can we more easily believe, 2. That he made his posterity 
sinners, by transferring to them the guilt of his first transgression, 
The doctrine of imputation, therefore, gives us no ground to suppose, 
that all mankind sinned in, and fell with Adam, in his first trans- 
gression ; or that the gui/t of his first sin was, either by him, or by 
the Deity, transferred to his posterity. Nor can we suppose, 3. That 
Adam m: de men sinners, by conveying to them a morally corrupt 
nature. ‘There is no morally corrupt nature, distinct from free, vol- 
untary, sinful exere ises.’—Emmons, as quoted in Ely’s Contrast, 
pp. 67, 69, 71. 
‘“*Men have lost none of their ability to obey his commands by 
the fall. They are as really able to obey ev ry ‘divine command as 
Adam was, when he came ‘out of the forming hand of his Maker. 
—Mass. Miss. Magazine, as quoted in Ely’s Contrast, p. 75. 
‘* Virtue and vice, or sin and holiness, are pe ‘dicable of nothing 
but moral actions. ”__ Hopkins, as quoted in Ely’s Contrast, p. 49. 
“Sin is a wrong choice or volition. Holiness is its op posite ; a 
right choice or volition. Nothing else is sin ; nothing else holiness.” 
—Spring’ $s Disquisition, as quoted in Ely’s Contrast, p. 49. 
“Infants are born with a nature, which, not by necessity, but by 
the free consent of the heart, will in all cases actually sin as soon as 
they are able. Without denying that more is true, | mean to assert 
no more when I speak of the depravity of infants, and when I call 


them sinners. Least of all do I undertake to decide on their 
condition in a future world. In the hands of divine mercy I leave 
them, and bow in submissive silence.’—Griffin’s Park Street Lec- 


tures, pp. 13, 14. 


That the reviewer and his brethren were unacquainted with 
this change in the language of New England Calvinists on the 
subject of original sin, “is not to be supposed for an instant, or 
by any stretch of charity.” The controversies are extant by 
which this change was achieved. A Contrast between the 
language of the Reformers and the divines of New England 
has been published, with the recommendation of eighteen distin- 
guished names of the old school. This Contrast was reviewed, 
in 1813, in the General Repository, a Unitarian work published 
at Cambridge, which contains the following passages, and many 
others like them. ‘Our ears are assailed and fatigued with the 
polemical clamor of the Old Calvinists and the New.”* “ The 
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influence of the Assembly [the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church] must be strictly and exclusively devoted to the 
defence and support of Presbyterian Calvinism, as distinguished 
from, and opposed to, Andoverian Calvinism.”* ‘The Calvinism 
of Andover and that of the General Associations may safely be 
considered the same, and they are not at all inclined to yield their 
‘improvements.’”+ ‘The reformed, amputated, and enlarged state 
of the Westminster creed, as received at Andover, is quite a differ- 
ent Orthodoxy from the standards of Princeton. It may reasona- 
bly be doubted, whether there be a Calvinist in New England who 
would agree to the explanations of the New York Calvinists.” 
And Dr. Channing says “THe mpuTaTIoN oF ADaAM’s SIN TO 
HIS POSTERITY IS HASTENING TO JOIN THE EXPLODED DOCTRINE 
OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. || 
And yet, with all this knowledge, and these concessions, that 
the phraseology and faith of New England Calvinists is changed 
on the article of original sin, all those expressions which the 
Reformers adopted on that subject are quoted in evidence that the 
Calvinists of New England hold to the damnation of infants! We 
ask the reviewer to reconcile this conduct with his high standing 
as a man of letters, in a station which renders bad example con- 
spicuous. We ask him to reconcile it with fairness in controversy, 
with candor, with liberality, with honor, with conscience, and the 
giving up of that account with j joy on which the destinies of eternity 
will turn. Can he reconcile his conduct to his friends even, whose 
abused credulity has betrayed them into a premature exultation ? 
There is one point of Unitarian management, which we need 
the reviewer’s aid to understand. When the Calvinistic system is 
explained and defended as it has been for half a century in New 
England, and honest men, who have heard it misrepresented, are 
convinced of its truth, and are in danger of throwing upon those who 
have slandered us, the charge of misrepresentation, then, to parry 
the charge, it is insisted that it is not Calvinism which we preach, 
but that it is Unitarianism, or something fast approaching to it. 
But, lest these too favorable testimonies should disarm their peo- 
ple of prejudice, and bring them and us to a too frequent and friendly 
alliance, it becomes necessary to create repellancy ; and then all 
the offensive passages which can be found in Calvinistic authors are 
strung together, to deck out the system with appropriate horrors. 
Now, we would ask these gentlemen to tell us on which side of 
these opposite representations is their real opinion,—when it is that 
their lips still speak the thing they mean, and when they merely 
take counsel of expediency. W hy did the reviewer go back two 
hundred years for evidence of what Calvinists now believe? And 
why did he stop short, without a single quotation from modern 
creeds and authors? Did he perceive that they would furnish ex- 


* Gen. Repos. No. 6. p. 350. t Ibid { Ib. pp. 360, 361 
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p'anations which would break entirely the force of his argument ? 
Why were no extracts given from Hopkins, Fuller, Smalley, West, 
Strong, and Dwight? Are authors of the last and of the present 
generations, to be overlooked, in representing the sentiments of the 
living ? 

We derive no pleasure from exposing the false reasonings, and 
disingenuous conduct, and false accusations of the *reviewer, but 
the satisfaction which results from a faithful, and we hope a ‘suc- 
cessiul, performance of our duty, in vindicating the cause of the 
servants of Christ from aspersion, and in fulfilling the obligations 
of public justice. 

The charge so long circulated against Calvinists, that they believe 
in the damnation of infants, is utterly false ; and knowing it to be 
so, I publicly denied it. A reviewer in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, the organ of the Unitarian denomination, instead of 
apologizing for so great an injury, justifies the charge, and at- 
tempts to produce the truth in evidence. And, in language more 
supercilious, arrogant, and outrageous, against the laws of com- 
mon propriety, than any my eyes ever fel] upon, on pages usually 
consecrated to decency ; : he does not hesitate to charge Calvinists 
with having their understandings so debased, their moral senti- 
ments so brutified, that they have not * sense” or * spirit’? enough 
to distinguish between the character of God and the Devil; 
and this on the authority of a passage in an author, whose 
real sentiments he most gross'y misrepresented. In such cireum- 
stances, we have spoken not hastily, nor in anger, but deliberately 
and conscientiously, both as to matter and manner ; for we are not 
of the number who suppose that rebuke can never be deserved, o 
that it is always inexpedient or inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Gospel. Instead of this, had we animadverted upon instances of 
such moral obliquity without correspondent tokens of strong dis- 
approbation, we should have felt that we betrayed the cause of 
Christ, and gave over the names of his servants to unmerited 
reproach, and that we set an example of apat hy to moral wrong 
calculated to destroy responsibility, and deaden the sensibilities 7 
the community to lite rary aggression. 

And as to any supposed severity in exposing the ignorance or 
weakness of the reviewer, in the language of Edwards, “I would 
crave leave to say, that I humbly conceive, a distinction ought to 
be made between opposing and exposing a cause, or the arguments 
used to defend it, and reproaching persons. He is a weak writer 
indeed, who undertakes to confut e an opinion, but dares not e xpose 
the nakedness and absurdity of it, nor the weakness nor inconsis- 
tence of the methods — Nay arguments used, by any, to main- 
tain it, for fear he should be guilty of speaking evil of those things, 
and be charged with reprouching them. If an antagonist is angry 
at this, he thereby gives his readers too much occasion of suspicion 


towards himself, as chargeable with weakness or bitterness. 
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In closing these remarks, [ would submit to the consideration 
of the reviewer, what is demanded of him as a man of candor, as 
a Christian, and even as a fair reasoner, should he reply. It is 
required of him, that he retract the charge that Calvinists hold to 
the damnation of infants; or that he prove it to be true. And to 
do “¥ latter, it is requisite, 

. That he point out some one doctrine of Calvinism from 
aver h he thinks it follows, and specify in what manner it follows. 
And this must be done by other evidence than that of assertion and 
declamation. 

2. He must show that Calvinists admit and adopt the inference. 
For Calvinism is what Calvinists believe, and not what others 
ascribe to them, and which they disavow. 

3. The sentiment that infants are damned must be found in 
Calvinistic creeds, such, and so many, as show it to have been, 
and still to be, the general belief, before it can be charged upon 
Calvinists as a body. Calvinistic authors, with whom not a single 
individual Calvinist agrees, probably, in all respeets, much less tl 
whole body of Calvinists, are not to be relied on in evidence that 
“all consistent Calvinists hold to the damnation of infants.” We 
might as well quote Priestley in evidence that all consistent Uni- 
tarians believe that the soul is matter, and is governed according 
to the laws of matter, without free agency and accountability, and 
sleeps betweén death and the resurrection. 

1. If authors are to be received in evidence, against a denomi- 
ation, it must be in support of a sentiment taught by the most 
ipproved writers, plainly, and in such numbers in every age, as jus- 
tifies the conclusion, that it has always been a received doctrine of 


the entire body. For every rash and eccentric doctrine which 

any Calvinist may choose to publish, is not Calvinism. = ) 

last communication, I have seen extracts, said to be taken from 

Tw; . J omeem ol Gp ee a 
Wiss, as much more abominable than ordinary heresies, as they 


were recommended, and made more paneer Maes re admixture 
with more truth. , 

5. Above all, whatever may have been the opinion of Calvinis- 
tic authors of other generations concerning the damnation of in- 
fants, before their views can be law fully attached to Calvinists now, 
proof is required that, in some significant and satisfactory manner 
we have given our assent tothe doctrine that infants are damned : 
otherwise, | might as lawfully charge a minister of fair fame and 
credible piety with being an infidel, and when proof is demanded, 
allege in evidence the infidel opinions of his grandfather. 


6. It belongs to the reviewer also to show that no change has 
taken place, among Calvinists of New England, and extensively 
through the land, in stating the doctrine of original sin, which ren- 
ders the language of authors of other eeneratl ys wholly 1 lica- 


ble to Calvinists now. It being just as relevant to quote ‘f m 
Socinus, sentiments which, generally, Unitarians have modified or 
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abandoned, in proof of their present faith, as to quote from Calvin 
and others, language which later discussions have modified, 
evidence of the existing belief of all consistent Calvinists. 

Finally, it will relieve the reputation of the reviewer as a fair 
disputant, to prove that he, and his brethren in whose defence he 
deemed it his “bounden -juty” to come out, were not fully ap- 
prized of the change of phrase ology in the ** most approve >” New 
England authors, on the subject of original sin. Until this is done, 
I must be permitted to say to the reviewer and his brethren, Why 
do you persist in misrepresenting the opinions of Calvinists on 
points of invidious bearing? Are you afraid to meet our doctrinal 
views fairly, as we choose to state them? Do you fear that honest 
and fair minded people would say to their ministers, ‘If this is 
Calvinism, you have misrepresented Calvinists, and abused 
Do you rest your hopes of maintaining your own opinions on 
misrepresenting the opmions of your opponents, and terrifying 
those who confide in your statements, as children are terrified by 
superstitious nurses with stories about ghosts and hobgoblins ?” 

I must be permitted to say to the reviewer, from a very extended 
personal knowledge on the subje ct, and a yet more extended infor- 
mation, that the Calvinists of New England and the United States 
do not hold that infants are damned. And until he has produced, 
from his ample materials, other and better proof than he has as yet 
produced, I hope he will not consider me as “impudent,” or be 
offended should I regard it as my “ bounden duty,” and should 
I take the liberty, to recommend to him and his brethren the 
commitment to memory of the Ninth Commandment, which is, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

I am, respectfully, yours, 
Lyman Brecuer. 


—~ > 
GERMAN THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir, 

I have been interested in the extracts, contained in your number 
for February, which your correspondent has made from several 
publications, in relation to the subject of religion in Germany. 
The discourses of Mr. Rose, to which he adverts, I had seen, 
and partly read before. The Eclectic Review, and the extracts 
from M. Stapfer, I had also read. The letter of Mr. Kurtz ds 
new to me; and] am very glad to see a confirmation of what 
we have before heard about the religious state of Berlin, from so 
respectable and worthy a man.* But there are some statements, 


* Since the publication of our last number, we have met with the following additional 
testimony to the fact of a revival of evangelical religion in Protestant Germany. It 1s 
contained in an extract, published in the minutes of the last General Synod of the Luthe- 
ran Church in the United States, from a letter, occasioned by the visit of the Rev. Mr. 
Kurtz, and written in 1827, to a Lutheran clergyman in this country, by the Rev. Dr 
KyeIwe tt of Danzig. “I gladly avail myself of this o pportunity, to give you some 
information on the state of religion in this country I wil] merely sav a few words on 
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in the “‘ extracts” from the other writers, which it has seemed to 
me, ought not to be left unnoticed, while there are ample means 
in our country of correcting them. 

I know not who the Eclectic reviewer may be; but whoever 
he may be, nothing is more certain, than that he has made some 
mistakes ; and, in a work like yours, they ought to be noticed. 

I will not dwell on his statement of the system of the Neolo- 
gists, though it is, in my view, liable to some exceptions, and com- 
municates but an imperfect idea of Rationalism, as it generally 
prevails in Germany. But I have some remarks to make on his 
catalogue of the persons who are, and have been the most famous 
supporters of this system, in that country. Cuique suum, is the 
dictate of both sacred and civil justice. 

Among these are reckoned, Gesenius, Bretschneider, and Schil- 
ler. Of Gesenius, it may truly be said, that he is, to all appear- 
ance, a thorough Rationalist; but nearly all that he has published, 
has bee n philology, not theology ; and very seldom, indeed, does 
one meet with any thing in his works, with which he has reason to 
be offended. He seems he vartily to despise the whole system of 
accommodation in exegesis; and he explains the sacred writers, 
almost throughout, as meaning what the advocates of evangelical 
sentiments suppose them to mean. 

Bretschneider, so far from being a Rationalist, has published a 
full System of Theology, more orthodox, and nearer to the old Lu- 
theran ground, than almost any which had appeared in Germany, 
before his, for nearly half a century. He has often come before 
the public as a Supernaturalist. Of late it is whispered, that he 
is a candidate for Eichhorn’s place at Gottingen, and that he has 
become, at least, one of the Moderates, if not one of the Liberals. 
How much truth there is in this, 1 know not. I only know, that 
he has published a pamphlet, in answer to Mr. Rose’s Sermons ; 
and that in this, (which I have read,) he avows himself a Super- 
naturalist ; although he endeavors to blunt the edge of Mr. Rose’s 
weapons, by interposing a kind of shield between them and all 
his Rationalist countrymen. 

As to Schiller, he was a play writer, a poet, and a historian; but 
no theologian. If he has ever written on theology, (I know not 
that he has,) I am quite sure that he was not well enough ac- 
quainted with it, to have any considerable influence in Germany. 


the Province of East and West Prussia. in which I reside. It is indeed a splendid 
evidence of the divinity of our heavenly King, and a glorious fulfilment of his promise 
in Mark xiii. 31. ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass away,” 
that we see the spark of Gospel light, which had long been concealed beneath the dark- 
ness of human wisdom, and the traditions of men, warming the hearts of multitudes, 
and blazing forth with increasing lustre. Since the Gospel is again preached in its 
urity, and the doctrines, of human depravity, and repentance, and faith in the divine 
Xedeemer, are fully and generally inculeated, public worship is again attended, and 
religion prospers. ‘The deep interest which is felt in Bible and Missionary societies, the 
cheerful aid afforded to every object connected with the progress of religion, the 
erection of new churches, and the repairing of such as were decayed,—all these cir 
cumstances afford the strongest evidence that religion is in a very prosperous state.” 
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Instead of these names, the writer should have put Henke, 
Ziegler, S soak r, Herder, Staudlin in the earlier part of his life, 
and other master spirits, who have helped to raise and to direct 
the storm, in the land of the Reformation. 

On the other hand, it becomes a more painful duty, to exempt 
from the commendation which is given in the extracts, several 
writers who are named as orthodox. One of the most important 
cases is that of “ I’. C. Rosenmiiller, the well known and cele- 
brated interpreter of the Old ‘Testament. It is very clear, that 
his recent ( eerie develope a different spirit and state of 


mind, from what is exhibited in his early ones. Every new = 
tion brings him much nearer to whi it is called orthodox exeg 
lndeed, a man of evangelical sentiment, would find but bakes rea- 
son for comp ye un tor d isag’ reeinent in} Sp ct to any of his Cx ne- 
mentaries, publis hed within the last five years. I have it, too, from 
a friend in Germany, who not long since paid him a visit, th 
Rosenmiiller complained, in strong terms, of the abuse of him in 
England, on the eround of his early ( mmentk rie S, and dec lared, 
that he considered it very ungenerous, to be always taxing a man 
with what he was in early years, and to Jeave him no space for 


changing his views, in his maturer state, and after more extended 
investigation. 


It is plain enough, that Rosenmiiller is not indifferent to the es- 
teem of men who are en friends of evangelical sentiment, and that 
he is generally very guarded about saying anything which will give 


offence to them. It is clear, also, that his Commentaries on the 
Old Testament, are a Thesaurus of ane. y, W ae is nowhere 
else to be found, and which the student cannot well dispense with. 
They are of 
dictated by great accuracy of investigation in gen¢ ee, by soundness 
of exegetical judgment, and by sobriety of thought. We find in 
them no such conceits as Heinrichs, Michaelis, Kuinél, Paulus, 
and even Sclileusner, occasionally exhibit ;—the absolute excres- 
cences of the human mind, whic 





high, and perm nent, philolo lat aie ind critical value; 


) one wishes to see all cleared 
away, for the sake of contemplating with more pleasure what lies 
beneath them. ‘This neon ea only of Rosenmiiller’s later 
editions of his Commentaries. If any one beh s for painful proof 
of what he could once do, let him read the first edition of his 
(Commentary on the Pentateuch; or what he has said on Isaiah vii. 
in his first edition; and above ll, his introduction to the book of 
Jonah, in which he suggests the probability, that the book was made 
from the Grecian story of Hercules being swallowed by a whale. 
But it would be unjust and ungenerous, not to allow a man room 
for recantation, in such cases; and this he has abundantly made, 
as to the two former publications. A new edition of his work on 
the Minor Prophets, has not been recently published. 

After all, one who is thoroughly acquainted with this very 
useful writer, finds room for deep regret, that he is compelled to 
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doubt his real sacred reverence for the Scriptures in general. The 
sugzvestl m iS sO unpleasant a one, that I mu { produce e the prooi 
necessary to support it. 

In the admirable work of Rosenmiiller, just published, entitled, 
— der Alterthumskunde, two volumes of which have come 

ye and contain a Sacred Geography, he states, (part ii. 
" 1,) that the king of Babylon, (Belshazzar,) was not slain by 
Cyrus, after his city was taken, but sent away into the province of 
Caramania, where he ended his days in peace. And in a note 
upon this, (p. 89. note 141,) he says, that he makes this statement, 
on the authority of Berosus and Megasthenes. He acknowledges 
that Xenophon, (vii. 24. Cyrop.) re prowents the king as slain by 


Cyrus; and that Dan. v. 30. agrees with this re presentation. But 


he adds, “it is strange that the less credible historians,” i.e. Dan- 


iel and Xenophon, “shoul | be believed in prefer nee to the native 
and more credible ones,” 1. « 'B rosus and Megasthenes. Just the 
opposite of this, is the ‘adem nt of Gesenius, in his Commentary 


on Isaiah xiii. seq. 

Again, in the same publication, (part ii. p. 42,) Rosenmiiller 
says, The book of Daniel, in general, cannot be used as a source 
of history ; because it was composed a long time after the over- 
throw of Babylon, by some Jew in Palestine, with altogether a 
diffe rent de sign than that of giving a true history.” 

What he says, also, on the geograpliy of Paradise, and on several 
other topics of the like nature, proves beyond all doubt, that he 
rezards a considerable part at least, of the Sc riptures, as being of 
no binding authority, nor even deserving of credit, and that he 
considers them as full of mistakes and errors 

At the same time, his works are so replete with important infor- 
mation, laboriously collecte: 





, and lucidiy arranged, that no one 
who intends to pursue the critical study of the Scriptures, can 
well dispense with them. In a special manner, his recent works 
are exceedingly valuable. 1 can only express my hopes and 
earnest wishes, that a long life, spent in a most laborious and in- 
cessant study of the divine word, may end in bringing him fully 
to enjoy the precious hopes proffered by it, and the heavenly con- 
solations which it administers. 

Of the picture drawn by M. Stapfer, (p. 105. of your No. for 
February,) | have no certain means of judging. P louquet, (Etin- 
ver, Hegel, Bilfinger, Bockshammer, &c. m: iy be important names 
in the theological department of Germany ; but they - are not fre- 
quent in the leading ‘Tubingen publications. Perhaps they have 
been the authors of many of the anonymous essays, whic h have 
appeared in the Archiv of Bengel, and in other works at Tiibingen. 
But when M. Stapfer states, (on _ same page,) that Winer is 
among those “who have shewn the deepest grief at the profane 
way in which some commentators have treated the sacred books,” 
he surely must never have examined the manner in which Winer 
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himself treats them; for few of the Neologists have handled them 


with less ceremony or respect, than he. So his Dictionary of 


the Bible abundantly testifies, not to mention many other of his 
works. 

In respect to Kaisei and Ammon, who are mentioned (p. 106, 
same number,) as having clearly renounced Rationalism, the evi- 
dence is perhaps somewhat hope ‘ful ; but still, it is far from being 
clear. In regard to De Wette, however, it is a most singular fate, 
which this distinguished scholar and man of genius has experienced 
among us. Not long ago, a writer in the Christian Spectator at 
New Haven, produced De Wette as belonging to the orthodox. 
Now again, on the authority of M. Stapler, we are assured of this 
fact. And yet I have, lying before me, a work of De Wette’s, 
on the New Testament, published the very last summer, in which 
he has displayed so much skepticism, that even the Rationalists at 
Halle, and Dr. Wegscheider himse If, who is the very Corypheus 
of them, speaks in strong terms of disap probation. De Wette 
among the orthodox! Why, he has contributed by his striking 
talents, and his learning, and his eloquent writings, more, perhaps, 
than any other individual, during the last thirty years, to support 
and to propagate Rationalism ; and is he among the orthodox? I 
would it were so; but I could much sooner believe that Saul was 
really among the prophets. De Wette, in his banishment from 
Berlin, and in the blasting of all his worldly expectations, has been 
brought, I would fain hope, to a serious view of the end of human 
life, and of the account of it which lies beyond the grave. He 
has even courted the society of the orthodox, at Basle, where 
he now is, in the old University to which the immortal Buxtorfs 
belonged, and where one of their descendants is still a Professor. 

He has, of late, engaged in promoting the missionary efforts of 
that excellent seminary, under the care of Mr. Blumhardt, in the 
the city of Basle. And rumor now states, within a few days, that 
he has just published a work, which exhibits a change of mind on 
the subject of religion. Would to God, this might prove to be true! 
But however this may be, M. Stapfer, and the writer in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, were far enough from correctness, when they made 
their statements respecting him. 

My principal object in making this communication, is, to prevent 
those who may not be acquainted with the authors in question, from 
being misled, in any purchases which they may make of their 
works. The Rationalists would not thank the Eclectic reviewer, 
nor M. Stapfer, for putting them among the orthodox ; nor the 
orthodox, for being put among the Rationalists. Let each one 
stand where he chooses to stand ; and then the persons concerned 
will have no ground of complaint, and the public will not be misled. 

Yours, with much respect, 
M. Srvarrt. 
Andover, Theol. Seminary, March 26, 1828. 











